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THE INSPIRED MAN. 


BY J. D. BELL. 


F you had lived a mariner’s life, you could 

speak of having many times gazed out, long 
and rapturously, upon the broad sea, when the soft 
sunbeams were sporting with her raven locks, and 
the wild and boisterous winds were all slumbering 
in the distant islands. Then you might tell us 
of having been suddenly startled from your calm 
and peaceful reverie by a deep voice from the 
heavens, calling up the Titan forces of the tempest. 
Soon your ear was stunned by the loud wail of 
the blast, and, as you looked out, you saw the 
white sweat, foaming on the face of the toiling 
waters. Once more you stretched your giddy 
eyes over the great deep, and the thundering 
of the billows, the darkness, and the lightning, 
told you that old Ocean had grown eloquent. 

I have fancied that this sublime scene might 
be considered a fit illustration of that grand 
process by which the great and divinely gifted 
man becomes inspired. 

There are times when we see the human soul 
entering into a freer, mightier, and more intense 
life—a life that seems to gush with red and ter- 
rible action! The whole being seems to be 
shocked through and through with currents of 
divine galvanism. The ordinary infirmities of 
human nature seem to have melted all away 
under the mysterious heat of an awakened, in- 
spired, eloquent soul. The reason has assumed 
a strange clearness; the imagination is all alive 
with bold and beautiful imagery; and the eye 
darts forth a wild and weird electricity. To act 
mightily, in that hour, seems as easy as for tke 
storm to shake the giant trees, or toss the iron- 
ribbed ship. The great deep of the soul has 
been broken up. Every look, every gesture, 
every smile, and every frown beams, and burns, 
and overflows with fervid power. And the glo- 
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rious words that come sparkling, and leaping, and 
gleaming, and thundering forth—then, O, who 
can describe them! 

“They seize upon the mind, arrest, and search, 

And shake it—bow the tall soul, as by wind— 
Rush over it as rivers over reeds, 

That quaver in the current—turn us cold, 
And pale, and voiceless, leaving in the brain 
A rocking and ringing!” 

One of the peculiar features of this lofty inspi- 
ration is its naturalness. It is always interpreted 
by the occasion from which it originates. You 
can not mistake it. No buffoon can pass off an 
inflated for an inspired soul. The mimic orator 
will always be betrayed by his speechless eyes; 
and gin-inspired poetry will always smell of gin. 
True eloquence can no more be mimicked than 
an elephant could be housed in a soap-bubble. 
The inspired man will always present you his 
credentials, and you will acknowledge them, and 
give him welcome to your soul; for you must. 
As his day, so will his strength be. In the hour 
of insignificant emergency, his voice will be 
sweet and playful; and when great interests are 
at stake, his appropriate utterances will also come 
forth; and you will understand them then, just 
as, when you hear a rolling among the clouds, 
you know it is the thunder. 

There are three great moods of human elo- 
quence or inspiration. One of these is that state 
of sublime abstraction in which the soul of the 
gifted poet is sometimes found absorbed away and 
lost. The inspiration of the poet is the most ethe- 
real of any of which man is susceptible. We see 
men sometimes that remind us at once of Deity 
himself. They possess such power, that, with 
almost a single word, they might hush the 
clamor of rebellion, or take the spunk out of 
great armies. Such is not the poet’s power. 
He partakes more of the angel than of the God. 
He seems to be the heavenliest being in the 
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world. Milton and Paradise are twin words. | the withered rose, and dilates upon the majestic 


How disgusted we are with the epic that runs 
down into sensualism and _ worldliness—with 
the Muse that pollutes its seraphic wing in the 
dust! You read a few leaves of Hudibras, and, in 
spite of all his admirers, your heart whispers, 
“This is not divine!’ The true poet makes us 
heavenlier, not earthlier. I think -there is, at 
best, but little divine inspiration in satires. When 
did you like Horace most, my friend? Was it 
when, with his great pinions dragging along the 
very ground, he led you through the dull routine 
of his journey from Rome to Brundusium? or 
was it when, almost a Horace yourself, you drank 
into your very being the beautiful fire of his Odes 
and Epodes? When did Byron catch hold of 
your spirit, and soar up out of sight with it in 
the ether of heaven? Was it when you read his 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” and 
“Don Juan ?’* or was it when you saw and 
heard him, like some royal angel, soliloquizing 
in the “Prophecy of Dante” and “Childe Har- 
old?” 

If you fathom the hearts of men, you will find 
that the universal sentiment is, that the true mis- 
sion of the poet is to exalt the mind, to gather 
supernal light from the far-distant slopes and 
summits of truth, and to scatter it over the 
world. And hence it was that when we found 
Byron and Burns in a debauch, and read Alex- 
ander Pope’s lampoon on London, the very best 
lines of these poets began, from that time, to 
smack too much of the flesh. I confess that I 
have never admired Lalla Rookh so much since 
I read of Tom Moore’s duel. Inspiration is 
always understood to mean a state of exalted 
fervor—a divine afflatus. It can not be the fire 
of rotten wood. Milton and Homer both under- 
stood this; and, hence, though blind, they con- 
stantly gaze into our souls from their great 
works, with eyes like stars. You know how it 
was, too, with the divine Ossian. In that hour 
when his gorgeous words flew around your spirit, 
like cinders struck from a blazing diamond, you 
could not believe him a poor, blind man, pining 
for the light. His humanity was lost in his an- 
gelhood. And just so the true poet is always 
struggling upward from the human to the divine. 
It seems to be his fate to be constantly subduing 
and sublimating that which is material and 
earthly, whether of himself or of the world 
around him. He makes that look beautiful 
which is deformed. He puts sweet odor into 





©The readers of the Repository don’t read Byron’s 
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beauty of darkness. He never tells you that he 
is poor, or blind, or sensual. He never tells you 
that because the critics have done him violence, 
they ought all to be damned. The working of 
his lower passions is entirely concealed; for he 
knows well that to unfold this would be fatal to 
a pure and serene spirituality. He makes his 
joys seem ethereal and his sorrows divine. 


“ His fantasy 

Breathes spirit-life ecstatic o’er dead rhyme; 

As from cold river waves the gold edged rays 

Of morn’s young sun send up a columned haze, 
Rifted and quivering, through whose dense array 

We see the rose-sheeted day-beams, trembling round 
The silver sculpture of the clouds, that sway 

’Neath sapphire skies, in virgin whiteness crowned.”’ 


Such is the true poet, and such is his inspira- 
tion. 

But another great mood of human inspiration 
is presented to us in the orator. There is an 
indescribable power in gifted oratory. The inspi- 
ration of the orator is unlike that of the poet, 
inasmuch as it is a FUSION rather than a BLooM- 
1n@ of the soul. The inspiration of the poet is 
beautiful, that of the orator grand and irresistible. 
One woos, the other carries by storm; the poet 
charms by the halo of light that envelops him, 
the orator overwhelms and merges every th’ng in 
the impetuous gush of his melted passions. 

The orator seems to be an embodiment of all 
the forces as well as the charms of nature. 
When inspired, he represents the storm, flapping 
its wild wings over the great deep; and his words, 
then, are even 


“ Like supernatural thunders, far yet near, 
Sowing their fiery echoes through the hills!” 


Again, he has all the gentleness and beauty of a 
summer day. His voice seems to mimic the soft 
gurgling of streams and fountains; his face is 
serene as the azure heavens; and we catch beau- 
tiful glimpses of a quiet soul beaming through 
his eyes, just as we sometimes see the peaceful 
sun mirrored far down in the blue waters. 

But now he suddenly assumes a new attitude. 
The ripple of brooks and the music of birds is 
heard no more. The feast of beauty is all broken 
up. Blighted is the gorgeous purple of the ° 
fields, and covered with cold, dank clouds is the 
sun that but lately shone down so beautifully 
upon us. Winter—cold, bleak Winter—with his 
beard of frost, comes up before our eyes. We 
hear a dismal chattering of teeth, and see the 
billowy snow drifting over the frozen ground. 

One word more, and we find ourselves, it may 






































be, reposing on some soft couch, regaled by the 
breath of zephyrs, our thoughts wandering far 
away in the flowery land of dreams. But we 
can not stay long here. The eye of the orator 
suddenly flashes with keen lightning, and a deep 
voice, like muffled thunder, soon startles us up 
from our slumbers. We open our eyes, and lo! 
We now see cities, and mountains, and great trees 
reeling over the earth, drunk with volcanic fire! 
We are not mistaken. Etna—great Etna—vomit- 


ing forth terrific streams of burning lava, stands 
before us. Alas! this is too much. We sink 
down, our faces buried in our hands, and our 


hearts beating like battle-drums—thunder-shiy- 
ered, speechless, lost! But it needs only one 
more flourish of that orator’s mysterious wand to 
throw us back among those streams, and birds, and 
flowers, and dreams again. O, how omnipotent 
is the great orator! No wonder that when Ben- 
jamin Franklin had heard the mighty White- 
field for the first time in his life, he threw all the 
gold he had into the charity-box. No wonder 
that when Rowland Hill had become surcharged 
with the terrible electricity of the eloquence of 
Chalmers, he sprang from his seat, like a wild 
man, and striking the very pale of the altar with 
his fist, shouted to the top of his voice, “Well 
done, Chalmers!” And no wonder that when 
Patrick Henry, that “eagle of eloquence,” uttered 
the eternal scream, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death!” the patriots of the Revolution began to 
harness for battle. 

We should not fail to notice here, perhaps, how 
soon the great orator seems to resume his human- 
ity again after the hour of his inspiration is over. 
The glorious man then unstrains his electrified 
nerves. The mighty bond of his being becomes 
loosened, and he stoops down from his empyrean 
of eloquence, like Cicero, it may be, to have a 
romp with his children; or, like Daniel Webster, 
“to saunter along the shore of the great Atlantic, 
watching the play of her noble billows, or seat 
himself on the bank of some flashing streamlet 
to fish for trout.” 

Now he is the ocean in a calm; or, rather, he 
is old Etna, whose base grows green with grass 
and flowers in midwinter. 

We come, finally, to notice the third and last 
great mood of human inspiration. And it is that 
which arrests and startles us in the wild and 
awful splendor of the hero. 

Heroism is but another name for practical elo- 
quence. The hero is the inspired man, literally 
working out his lofty ideal. This ideal may be 
any great purpose. In the case of Bonaparte it 
was a martial conquest; of Robert Fulton, a 
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steamboat; of Martin Luther, the Reformation. 
That is a false philosophy which confines hero- 
ism to simply a fearless wielding of the sword, 
and a firm facing of the cannon. The chief of 
warriors did mighty battle with but a helm in 
his hand, and a compass for his shield. The 
heartiest shouts of victory the world has ever 
heard, perhaps, came from old garrets and labora- 
tories. Many a Waterloo has been fought on a 
leaf of foolscap. I turn my eyes down yonder, 
and see the battle route of that great Napoleon 
whose war-steed is the swift-footed lightning. 
Howard, and Columbus, and Morse, and Wash- 
ington, and Bonaparte, were all men of one 
blood. And of the same brave blood were the 
Christian martyrs, and all the heroic missionaries 
that have fought and fell in heathen lands. But 
we must not tarry here. 

Let us glance at the hero in that hour when 
his soul, swallowed up in the maelstrom of ambi- 
tion, seems goading his very body with lashes of 
fire up the burning steeps of victory. O, what 
an hour is that! Scorn, ridicule, danger, death, 
all that under other circumstances might intimi- 
date, and terrify, have lost their power. The 
man is transformed into a hero. 

“ And now with flashing eyes he springs, 
His whole bright figure raised in air, 
As if his soul had spread its wings, 
And poised him one wild instant there!” 

Unlucky moment, this, for all opposing forces. 
A mighty hand has been lifted up, and the royal 
mandate has gone forth, “Thus far and no 
farther!” Stand back now, ye old priests, and 
princes, and kings. Hide thy dragon head, thou 
coward Pope! A hero, clad in fire, and armed 
with thunderbolts, is after you all. What can 
ye do now with your proclamations, and denun- 
cios, and martyr-fires? Ye can not conquer a 
brave man. Devils can not conquer him. Who 
can stop a red comet in its fiery course? Who 
can gag a volcano? He looks at your swords, 
and their keenness is gone. He bares his bosom 
to your arrows, and they turn from their courses 
and come whizzing harmlessly over his head. 
He goes before the mouths of your cannons, and 
they are as mum as death. He defies your tor- 
tures, and goes to the stake shouting, Victory! 
At Thermopyle, he is Leonidas—at Quebec, 
Montgomery. Like Stephen, he falls with his 
radiant lips laureled with victorious prayers; and 
like Marco Bozzaris, he reels from his battle- 
horse, exclaiming in his last moment, “To die 
for liberty is a pleasure and not a pain.” Such is 
the eloquence of heroism. 

If we have correctly canvassed the whole 
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ground of our subject, the three great moods of | fourth and only mate child. It is mentioned in 


human inspiration we have just contemplated 
embrace all the points of inquiry that can, in any 
manner, be entertaining to us. We have seen 
the inspired man as the poet, the orator, and the 
hero; or, better to say, as the inspired thinker, the 
inspired speaker, and the inspired actor. It only 
remains now to ask each one to study the inspired 
man in connection with his own life and destiny. 
Yes, my friend, study him well. If you would be 
the pget, aspire to no less than ethereal spirituality. 
I beseech you, write not for this world under the 
miskindled fervors of passion. 

If you would be the orator, struggle toward 
the glorious hights of speech. Be true. Be 
nobly natural. 

And, let me pray you, do cultivate the spirit 
of the hero every day. You must not forget 
this. Every minute of time pleads for heroes. 
Will you be one? 


— 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM JAY. 


BY ERWIN HOUSE. 
FIRST PAPER. 

ERSONS who undertake the work of writing 
their own lives generally offend two classes 
of individuals: first, those who do the printing 
of their book for them; and, secondly, those who 
undertake to read such books when printed. 
The cause of offense in the former class arises 
from the fact that it is an enormous draft on 
their stock of capital I’s, and in the latter class 
the stone of stumbling consists in the apparently 
everlasting glorification of self, which constantly 
stands out. Mr. Jay, the author of Morning and 
Evening Exercises, and a variety of the most 
popular and practical works before either the 
English or American public, and whose name is 
emphatically a household word among religious 
people and families, undertook the work of writ- 
ing his own life, not for the benefit of the public, 
but at the urgent request of his own children. 
He succeeded well in the undertaking; and, now 
that he is dead, and those children have placed 
their father’s life before the public, many will be 
the sentiments of gratitude and admiration ex- 
pressed by those who love to peruse biography, 
seasoned with good sense, and pervaded by vari- 

ety of incident and a wholesome vivacity. 
William Jay was born near Bath, England, in 
the year 1769. Of his early life and parentage 
very little of a satisfactory nature is known. 
His parents were very respectable; that is to say, 


‘they were poor and religious. William was their 
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his commendation that he was remarkably free 
from those immoralities which too often attach to 
youth. “I remember one act only of gross trans- 
gression,” says he, “and it paius me now in re- 
view; it was the uttering of a known and re- 
peated falsehood, accompanied with an oath, to 
carry a point, as I was interested at play. For 
this my conscience so smote me, that I was soon 
constrained to withdraw from my companions, 
and went home, and retired to implore forgive- 
ness.” When about fourteen years of age, the 
Methodists came into the neighborhood where 
William lived, and he went to hear one of their 
preachers, by the name of Turner, preach. Here 
is his account of the way he was impressed by 
the services: 

“The singing, the extemporanecousness of the 
address, and the apparent aifection and earnest- 
ness of the speaker, peculiarly affected me; and 
what he said of ‘the faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, was like rain upon 
the mown grass, or cold water to a thirsty soul. 
I scarcely slept that night for weeping and for 
joy; and as the preaching was to be renewed the 
next morning at seven o’clock—not to interfere 
with the service of the Established Church—I 
happened to be the first that came. Mrs. ‘Turner, 
who had come from Trowbridge to superintend 
things for the time, opened the door herself, and, 
taking me by the hand, beniguly asked, ‘ Are you 
hungering for the bread of life? She coutinued 
talking to me most winningly for some minutes, 
till others began to enter. But this seemingly 
casual and trifling circumstance was important in 
the result; for from that day forward she partic- 
ularly noticed me; and, as I had been recently 
apprenticed, and was returning from my work, 
which was then at Fonthill House, in the even- 
ing, she often met me, and conversed with me 
till I reached home; and her information and 
addresses were more useful than many of the 
sermons I heard, as she adapted herself to the 
state she found I was in, and to the present kind 
of knowledge which I required.” 

Young Jay continued to attend Methodist 
preaching; and, on one occasion, having listened 
to a sermon on the importance of family prayer, 
he went home and requested his father to set up 
the family altar, and have regular morning and 
evening devotions. The father declined, and 
from a consideration which makes, even now, 
many homes of professedly religious persons 





prayerless homes; namely, that he had no gift 
for prayer. Whereupon his son, to relieve his 
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William forthwith became a sort of domestic 


chaplain. Ile also attended the Methodist | 


prayer meetings, and engaged in the exercises 


with a zeal, a pathos, and a power truly aston- | 


ishing in one so young. 


prayer meetings an Episcopalian, an acquaintance 


of the Jay family, dropped in to see how things 
In his turn William addressed 
the Throne of Grace. 
words, and prayed that all present might have 


were carried on. 
He had unction in ‘his 


their names written in the Lamb’s book of life. 
This was too much for his neighbor, the Epis- 
copalian, who professed orthodoxy, and who 
thought that he alone saw things clearly. He, 
therefore, took his young friend aside, and said 
abruptly to him, “You know well that that 
Lamb’s book was filled up from all eternity, and 
if our names are not now written there, they 
never will be.” But the young, praying soldier 
was not to be frightened by such a declaration; 
for he immediately quoted the words, “The 
Spirit and the bride say, Come; and let him that 
heareth say, Come; and let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” 

When about fifteen years of age, a clergyman 
of the Independent Church, by the name of 
Winter, a most exemplary man, became greatly 
prepossessed in regard to William, and took him 
as a pupil into an academy of which he had 
charge, and which was solely for the education 
of young men desiring to do good and preach 
the Gospel. Mr. Winter was a poor man, and so 
was William a poor boy, and sometimes they 
both got into straits about getting along tem- 
porally. Mr. Winter used frequently to go as 
far as thirty and forty miles on a Saturday to 
preach; but instead of getting good feed for his 
horse and himself, and pay for his preaching, he 
was turned empty away, and his horse outra- 
geously foundered and abused. At one appoint- 
ment, named Addington, where the populace had 
been stirred up beforehand against “irregular 
preachers,” by the Episcopal clergymen and 
some other fellows of the baser sort, his horse 
lost a great portion of his tail and mane, and 
parts of both ears. 

Mr. Winter, nothing daunted by the opposition 
and persecutions in his path, kept on quietly 
serving God, and so urged the work of preaching 
upon young Jay, that he took hold of the Gos- 
pel plow himself when scarce sixteen years of 
age. His first effort was made at a small village, 
called Abbington, near Stonehenge, and was from 


At one of the church | 
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1 Peter ii, 3: “If so be ye have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious.” 
lows: 1. The Lord is gracious; 2. The best way 
to know this grace is by tasting it; 3. Such 
knowledge will have an influence over the pos- 
sessor; for if we have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, it will induce us to love him; it will 
draw out our desire after more; it will make us 
anxious to bring others to partake with us, 
saying, “That which we have seeu and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye may also have fei- 
lowship with us.” From his sixteenth to his 
twenty-first year he was kept busy in sermonizing 
and preaching; for in that period he delivered 
over one thousand discourses, or about two hun- 
dred per year, or four per week. And this, it 
might be well to remark in passing, is more than 


His divisions were as fol- 


the majority of more modern preachers do. 
Numbers of preachers in our city stations do not 
preach over sixty or eighty sermons a year, hav- 
ing no discourse through the week, and having 
but two Sabbath services, and one or both of 


these frequently attended to by some stranger or | 


friend. 
some severe criticisms. 
own words: 

“Soon after I begun my early career, I went to 
supply for a Sabbath at Melksham. At this 
time was residing there an old gentleman from 
London—a very wise man, at least in his own 
conceit, I called upon him on the Monday 
morning. He received me rather uncourteously. 
He did not, indeed, censure my preaching, but 
rudely said he had no notion of beardless boys 
being employed as preachers. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said I, 
‘does not Paul say to Timothy, “Let no man 
despise thy youth.” And, sir, you remind me 
of what I have read of a French monarch, who 
had received a young embassador, and complain- 
ing, said, “ Your master should not have sent me 
a beardless stripling.” “Sir,” said the youthful 
embassador, “ had my master supposed you 
wanted a beard, he would have sent you a 
goat.” 939 

People soon, however, began to appreciate the 
worth of the “boy preacher,” as Mr. Jay was 
now called, and, from simple country appoint- 
ments, he was elevated to preach in some good- 
sized towns and villages. In the year 1788, and 
when but nineteen years old, he became ac- 
quainted with Rev. Rowland Hill, who pressed 


Now and then young Jay had to take 
Here is a sample, in his 


him to go down to London, and occasionally fill 
his pulpit, that of Surrey Chapel, for him. With 
the consent and approbation of his tutor, Mr. 
Winter, he started with Mr. Hill to London. 
Here his preaching soon made him famous. 
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Crowds rushed to hear him, so musical was his 
elocution, so graceful his manner, so modest his 
behavior, so deep his piety. On the occasion of 
preaching his last sermon there, the whole of the 
yard in front of the house where he preached 
was filled with eager listeners, and when he had 
finished speaking, the multitude would not leave 
till he had, from an open window, bid them fare- 
well. While in London, beside the acquaintance 
of Mr. Hill, he formed the friendship of Rev. 
John Ryland and Rev. John Newton, two men 
of God. He had also several calls to settle in 
the city; but he declined them all, preferring a 
small congregation near Chippenham, at $140 a 
year. 

During his first visit to Surrey Chapel, Mr. 
Jay became acquainted with a minister of Bath, 
named Tuppen. This Mr. Tuppen, on his return 
home, spoke in high praise of “the boy preacher;”’ 
and when subsequently he fell sick, he recom- 
mended his congregation to send for young Jay 
to supply his place, and to dedicate the new 
chapel, which was to be called Argyle Chapel. 
The official members complied with Mr. Tup- 
pen’s request, and Mr. Jay came and preached 
for them, greatly to their profit and satisfaction. 
Mr. Tuppen’s illness was unto death; and among 
his last requests was one that Mr. Jay should be 
his successor, which request was unanimously 
complied with by the Church. From the very 
start, Mr. Jay “drew and kept full houses,’ and 
was extraordinarily popular and useful. His 
church had to be enlarged three times during 
his incumbency to accommodate the numbers 
who flocked to hear him. 

On the sixth day of January, 1791, when in 
his twenty-second year, Mr. Jay was married to 
Miss Anne, daughter of Rev. Mr. Davies, of 
Batheaston, a small village two miles from Bath. 
The marriage ceremony was performed at St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, by Rev. Rowland Hill. Of his 
wife he thus speaks: 

“She possessed every requisite that could ren- 
der her a helpmate. Her special qualities were 
admirably suited to my defects. She had an 
extemporaneous readiness which never failed 
her, and an intuitive decisiveness which seemed 
to require no deliberation. Her domestic virtues 
rendered my house a complete home, the abode 
of neatness, order, punctuality, peace, cheerful- 
ness, comfort, and attraction. She calmed my 
brow when ruffled by disappointment or vexa- 
tion; she encouraged me when depressed; she 
kept off a thousand cares, and left me free to 
attend to the voice of my calling. She reminded 
me of my engagements when I was forgetful, 





and stimulated me when I was remiss, and al- 
ways gently enforced the present obligation as 
‘the duty of every day required.’ 

“IT mention this the more not only to express 
my own gratitude, but that my Church and the 
public, if they have derived any little advantage 
from my labors, may see how much of it they 
owe to this wise and good woman. She now 
stood in the additional relation of a mother, and 
in process of time furnished me with a most 
lovely family of six children, three of each sex, 
who ‘rose up and called her blessed.’ ” 

Of his fifth child, Edward, he narrates this 
incident: 

“When quite a child, he had nearly perished. 
His nursemaid had, by reading herself asleep, 
set fire to the curtains. I had just time to snatch 
him from a flaming bed, which was nearly all 
consumed, with other furniture in the room. 
He was at first educated for the ministry, and 
preached for some time with much approbation. 
But a timorousness and even dread with regard 
to his appearing and officiating in public, instead 
of decreasing by use, so grew upon him, and so 
threatened and even effected his health, that I 
was constrained to acquiesce in his importunity 
to leave the pulpit and enter secular life.” 

And of his last child, a daughter named Sta- 
tira, he writes the following touching account: 

“She was achild of a very lovely and obliging 
temper, and apt at learning. She was also truly 
pious, and, like her two sisters, had early come 
to the table of the Lord. But at the age of 
nineteen I was summoned to resign her. She 
had always been free from ailments. I left her 
in perfect health, to go and preach at the opening 
of a new chapel at Tavistock, in Devonshire; but 
I had not proceeded farther than Totness when a 
messenger overtook me with foreboding intelli- 
gence. I hastened back in anxious, trembling 
suspense, and reached home only just in time to 
see her dying of typhus fever. She was incapa- 
ble of knowing the father around whose neck she 
had so often clung. I turned away, and was led 
by her mother into the solitude of my study. 
We kneeled down, hand in hand, to pray; but 
not a word was uttered. At such a season, how 
poor is speech, and how surprising is it that per- 
sons should employ it, and not yield to the devo- 
tion of silence and tears! 

“This was the first time death had entered our 
indulged dwelling. Till now I knew not what it 
was truly to be a parent. My heart was desolate 
within me; and there was danger that weeping 
would hinder sowing. As my ministry had 
always been very much of a consolatory kind, 
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I began to dread the application of the address 
of Eliphaz to Job, ‘Behold thou hast instructed 
many, and thou hast strengthened the weak 
hands; thy words have upholden him that was 
falling, and thou hast strengthened the feeble 
knees. But now is it come upon thee, and thou 
faintest; it toucheth thee, and thou art weary.’ ” 

Mr. Jay was not possessed of a very strong 
physical constitution, and was frequently the 
subject of headaches and dizziness that rendered 
preaching difficult. These attacks were very 
sudden, and came on him several times in the 
pulpit. Feeling the necessity of a careful reg- 
ime, and regular habits, he betook himself to a 
spare diet, to early rising, and to rigid habits of 
temperance. Summer and winter he rose at five 
o’clock and retired at ten. The last day of the 
week he always took as a holiday. 

“Tt was the practice of my dear father,” writes 
one of his daughters, “to throw off all study on 
the Saturday, that he and his subject might be 
fresh for the Sabbath. On that day—and 0, 
what a juyous afternoon that was to us chil- 
dren!—we were indulged in rambling with him 
in a country walk, choosing the side of some 
running brook, which he delighted to follow, or 
sending us scrambling into field or hedgerow for 
wild flowers; and, when each brought their little 
nosegay, to receive the prize held out to them 
for the best flowers, or best arranged.” 

In a letter to a Committee of the Festival of 
the Bath Teetotal Society, he used the emphatic 
words: 

“The subject of Teetotalism I have examined 
physically, morally, and Christianly, and, after 
all my reading, reflection, observation, and expe- 
rience, I have reached a very firm and powerful 
conviction. J believe that next to the glorious Gos- 
pel, God could not so bless the human tace as by 
the abolition of all intoxicating liquors.” 

There is something in this declaration which 
it would not be improper for a considerable num- 
ber of English clergymen especially to dwell 
upon in solemn meditation. 

His first published work was a discourse on 
“The Mutual Duties of Husbands and Wives,” 
which rapidly went through six editions. Of all 
his works, however, the Domestic Minister’s As- 
sistant, consisting of morning and evening prayers 
for six weeks, had by far the largest sale. “I 
always,” said he, “composed rapidly. If I suc- 
ceeded at all to my satisfaction, it was commonly 
at once. What I produced by mere dint of effort 
seldom pleased me. The mind should, indeed, 
be excited by love to the subject, or pleasure 
in the study; but I always found a consciousness 
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of difficulty and elaboration unfavorable to suc- 
cess. ‘The production was wanting in simplicity 
and naturalness. There is no reaching flowers 
by ladders and balloons. They do not grow in 
the air, but in the ground. They are not above 
our head, but at our feet. We find them in 
walking. We bend to view them, and stoop to 
gather them. I always found one thing very 
helpful in the choice and in the study of my 
suljects for preaching. It was the feeling of a 
rightness of aim and motive; that is, a simple 
regard to usefulness; and a losing sight of ad- 
vantage, popularity, and applause.” ' 

In reference to his sermons, it may be re- 
marked that he never set apart regularly any 
particular time for study, thereby reducing the 
exercise to a kind of mechanism or compulsion. 
He thought habitually. He chose his texts and 
subjects early in the week, and studied upon 
them wherever he was, whether in the house 
or out walking, or working with his own hands. 
“With regard,” said he, “to subjects, what I have 
always deemed the best kind of preaching is 
neither highly doctrinal nor dryly practical; but 
distinguished by what I should call experiment- 
ally, or a constant blending of the doctrine and 
practice of the Gospel strongly with the affec- 
tions and feelings.” 

He guarded sedulously against length in a ser- 
mon, seldom exceeding forty minutes in any dis- 
course. On the principle which Lamont recom- 
mended, he thought that nothing could justify a 
long sermon, If a sermon was a good one, there 
was no necessity of its being a long one, and if a 
bad one, it ought to be short. “I could com- 
monly ascertain,” he says, “before I left the 
study, how I should succeed in the pulpit. With 
me the tug of the war was always alone. If I 
felt that I had grasped my subject, and could 
gain a certain frame of spirit made up of the sol- 
emn and the tender, I rather longed for the serv- 
ice than dreaded it; and this was very much the 
case on all occasions, the more extraordinary and 
trying ones not excepted.” 

He was no mere story-teller; and yet, through- 
out the most of his long ministerial life, he 
dealt largely in incident and anecdote. Bun- 
yan’s motto, copied from Hosea, was, in some 
sense, his motto: “I have used similitudes.” 
This practice, however, of using appropriate 
metaphor and illustrations, does not belong, as 
the reader knows, to all preachers. Perhaps the 
instance mentioned by Dr. Carey may be recol- 
lected by some. The Doctor is reported to have 
said to a young minister who preached before 
him, “ My young friend, I have much approved 
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of your sermon, but it had one deficiency—it had 
no ‘likes’ in it.” And when asked for an ex- 
planation, he said, “Why, when you read our 
Lord’s discourses, you constantly meet with the 
expression, The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, like unto mustard-seed, like unto a net, 
like unto a marriage, and so on. Now, never 
preach again, my young friend, without some 
‘likes’ in your addresses.” A story, says Cecil, 
“will hold a child by the ear for an hour to- 
gether,” and “men are but children of a larger 
growth.” 

Dr. Bowrie, physician to Mr. Jay, in some rem- 
iniscences of his life, speaks as follows respecting 
some peculiarities in his preaching: 

“Mr. Jay, in his preaching, often made a won- 
derful impression by a single sentence delivered 
in a powerful manner. One of these I shall men- 
tion as pressing most strongly at this moment on 
my mind, although heard by me many years ago. 
He had been preaching on the repentance of Ju- 
das, and took occasion in the discourse to attack 
the love of money, as one of the, if not the prin- 
cipal, sins of the Church of Ged; and at the 
close of one of the divisions of his subject, he 
burst forth in his own peculiar and emphatic 
manner, with the following awful sentence: ‘ Av- 
arice, avarice is the monsoon, the devil’s trade- 
wind, from the Church into hell.’ Another at 
this time presses itself forcibly on my memory; 
and although, perhaps, by the very fastidious, it 
may be said not well fitted for the pulpit, yet at 
the time of delivery it made a wonderful impres- 
sion, and now is so clear before me that I must 
give it. Mr. Jay was speaking of the glaring in- 
consistency of many professors of the Gospel, 
and endeavoring to show how impossible it was 
to expect the Divine blessing to rest on half-and- 
half professors of religion. He rested much on 
the necessity there was for decision for God, and 
the clear manifestation before the Church and 
the world, in the believer’s walk and character, 
so as to leave no doubt who indeed was his Mas- 
ter; and in the midst of a powerful appeal pro- 
nounced the following: ‘Some of you, my dear 
brethren, are so inconsistent and undecided, that 
if at this moment I saw the devil running away 
with some of you, I could not call out, “Stop 
thief !’"—he would but carry off his own prop- 
erty.’ 

As a pastor, he was somewhat peculiar. He an- 
nounced that, in order to have time to preach, he 


must not spend all his time in pastoral visiting. 


The healthy and the wealthy, if they were pious 
and exemplary, he begged to be excused from 
calling on, except “semi-occasionally;” but the 





afflicted, the poor, and the wayward, he felt it 
his duty to look after, with attention and careful- 
ness. He was brief and prayerful in these calls, 
and talked and laughed but little. Questions 
having a direct reference to one’s spiritual case 
were put to each member called on, and he ac- 
cepted of no equivocation in reply. So large, 
however, was his congregation that he found it 
very difficult, preaching as he did five times a 
week—that is, three times on the Sabbath, once 
Wednesday night, and once in the country adja- 
cent—to attend to pastoral calls, even among 
those who needed such calls. He more than 
once urged on his leading members, male and 
female, the absolute necessity of their acting as 
pastors, or callers and exhorters upon their fellow- 
members. “Is there nothing you can do,” said 
he once, addressing his brethren and sisters, “ but 
serve tables? Could not females be usefully and 
properly employed? Were they not, in the first 
Churches, officially engaged, not indeed im preach- 
ing, this was expressly forbidden—and inspiration 
is only common sense here—but in cases that did 
not compromise the duties and decencies of their 
peculiar sphere and character? Paul says to the 
Philippians, ‘Help those women that labored 
with me in the Gospel.” To Timothy he speaks 
of a ‘widow well reported of for good works, if 
she have brought up children, if she have lodged 
strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet, if 
she have relieved the afflicted, if she have dili- 
gently followed every good.” ‘I commend unto 
you,’ says he to the Romans, ‘ Phebe our sister, 
who is a servant of the Church, which is at Cen- 
chrea. For she has been a succorer of many, and 
myself also. Also greet Mary, who bestowed 
much labor on us.” 

To remedy somewhat his deficiency in visit- 
ing, he appointed a Monday evening meeting, to 
which he especially invited the busy, the poor, 
and the aged, and talked to them for an hour or 
so in a free and familiar manner about their sins, 
and about the best means to be employed to live 
happy and to obtain salvation. 

Of his personal reminiscences, his criticisms on 
cotemporaries and friends, and of his piety and 
his triumphant death, we can not speak now, but 
must beg the reader’s indulgence till another 
month. 


— @ — 


Lire is made up, not of great sacrifices or du- 
ties, but of little things, in which smiles and 
kindness and small obligations, given habitually, 
are what win and preserve the heart and secure 
comfort. 
































CHRIST AND THE INFIDELS. 


HE brightness of the brightest name pales 

and wanes before the radiance which shines 
from the person of Christ. The scenes at the 
tomb of Lazarus, at the gate of Nain, in the 
happy family at Bethany, in the “upper room,” 
where he instituted the feast that should forever 
consecrate his memory, and bequeathed to his 
disciples the legacy of his love; the scene in the 
garden of Gethsemane, on the summit of Cal- 
vary, and at the sepulcher; the sweet remem- 
brance of the patience with which he bore wrong, 
the gentleness with which he rebuked it, and the 
love with which he forgave it; the thousand acts 
of benign condescension by which he well earned 
for himself, from self-righteous pride and censo- 
rious hypocrisy, the name of the “friend of pub- 
licans and sinners;” these, and a hundred things 
more, which crowd those concise memorials of 
love and sorrow with such prodigality of beauty 
and of pathos, will stiil continue to charm and 
attract the soul of humanity, and on these the 
highest genius, as well as the humblest medioc- 
rity, will love to dwell. These things lisping 
infancy loves to hear on its mother’s knees, and 
over them age, with its gray locks, bends in de- 
voutest reverence. No; before the infidel can 
prevent the influence of these compositions, he 
must get rid of the Gospels themselves, or he 
must supplant them by /ictions yet more won- 
derful. Yes; before infidels can prevent men 
from thinking as they have ever done of Christ, 
they must blot out the gentle words with which, 
in the presence of austere hypocrisy, the Savior 
welcomed that timid guilt that could only ex- 
press its silent love in an agony of tears; they 
must blot out the words addressed to the dying 
penitent, who, softened by the majestic patience 
of the mighty sufferer, detected at last the mon- 
arch under the vail of sorrow, and cast an im- 
ploring glance to be “remembered by him when 
he came into his kingdom;” hey must blot out 
the scene in which the demoniacs sat listening at 
his feet, and “in their right mind;” they must 
blot out the remembrance of the tears which he 
shed at the grave of Lazarus—not surely for him 
whom he was about to raise, but in pure sympa- 
thy with the sorrows of humanity—for the myr- 
iads of desolate mourners, who could not, with 
Mary, fly to him, and say, “Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my mother, brother, sister, had not 
died!” they must blot out the record of those 
miracles which charm us, not only as the proof 
of his mission, and guarantees of the truth of 
his doctrine, but as they illustrate the benevo- 
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lence of his character, and are types of the spir- 
itual cures his Gospel can yet perform; they 
must blot out the scenes of the sepulcher, where 
love and veneration lingered, and saw what was 
never seen before, but shall henceforth be seen to 
the end of time—the tomb itself irradiated with 
angelic forms, and bright with the presence of 
him “ who brought life and immortality to light;” 
they must blot out the scene where deep and 
grateful love wept so passionately, and found him 
unbidden at her side, type of ten thousand times 
ten thousand, who have “sought the grave to 
weep there,’’? and found joy and consolation in 
him “whom, though unseen, they loved;” they 
must blot out the discourses in which he took 
leave of his disciples, the majestic accents of 
which have filled so many departing souls with 
patience and triumph; they must blot out the 
yet sublimer words in which he declares himself 
“the resurrection and the life’”—words which 
have led so many millions more to breathe out 
their spirits with childlike trust, and to believe, 
as the gate of death closed behind them, that 
they would see him who is invested with the 
“keys of the invisible world,” “who opens and 
no man shuts, and shuts and no man opens,” let- 
ting in through the portal which leads to immor- 
tality the radiance of the skies; they must blot 
out, they must destroy these, and a thousand 
other such things, before they can prevent him 
having the pre-eminence who loved, because he 
loved ws, to call himself the “Son of Man,” 
though angels call him the “Son of God.” 

It is in vain to tell men it is an illusion. If it 
be an illusion, every variety of experiment proves 
it to be inveterate, and it will not be dissipated by 
a million of Strausses and Newmans, Probatum 
est. At His feet, guilty humanity, of diverse 
races and nations, for eighteen hundred years, has 
come to pour forth, in faith and love, its sorrows, 
and finds there “the peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away.” Myriads of aching 
heads and weary hearts have found and will find 
repose there, and have invested him with venera- 
tion, love, and gratitude, which will never, never 
be paid to any other name than his.—Henry 
Rogers. 

ee 


As he that makes a bridge of his own shadow 
can not but fall in the water, so neither can he 
escape the pit of hell that lays his own presump- 
tion in the place of God’s promises. 

The world twines itself about the soul, as a 
serpent doth about an eagle, to hinder its flight 
upward, and sting it to death. 
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THE TWO EDENS., 
BY M. LOUISA CHiITWOOD, 


I am dreaming, dreaming of Eden, 
Ere the serpent entered in, 
And over the brows of the tempted 
Fastened the fangs of sin; 
When the flowers that grew in the garden 
With shaduwless bloom were bright, 
And no broken urn of the lily > 
Infolded the dews of night. 


O, fair and beautiful Eden! 
O, perfect and sinless love! 
When light, like a prism of glory, 
Circled the world from above! 
And a sweet, rejoicing anthem 
Was sung by the earth to the sun, 
As swift through the realms of azure 
She swept in her glory on; 


When afar in the quiet valleys, 
’Neath the bloom of a thornless rose, 
The lion and lamb together 
Lay down in a sweet repose; 
When the fawn and the spotted leopard, 
The wolf and the young gazelle, 
Came close to the sound of the singing, 
As Eve’s voice rose and fell. 


And the beasts that lived in the jungles, 
Aud the birds that flew in the air, 
Fled not from the footsteps of Adam, 
In Eden, ere Death was there. 
But I turn from the hour of darkness, 
The time of the cross and thorn— 
The night of the earthquake’s mutter, 
That followed when sin was born. 


I am dreaming, dreaming of Eden— 
That Eden of love that lies 

Far over the shadowy waters— 
The quiet land of the skies— 

Where, over the walls of pure jasper, 
No serpent can enter in; 

And o’er the Eternal City 
Hangeth no cloud of sin; 

Where the loved, upon whose bosoms 
The sods of the earth are lain, 

Will come to our fond embraces, 
And gladden our hearts again. 


O, fairest and beautiful Eden 
Of endless, eternal rest! 

Of all the sweet dreams that e’er thrill me, 
This glorious one is best. 

When the heart within is pulsating 
With sorrows, and hopes, and fears; 
When the eyes that look to the star-land 

Are misty and dim with tears; 
There cometh the voice of an angel— 
A syllable sweet of love— 
With a thought and hope of the Eden 
Remaining for us above. 
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LIFE. 
BY ELLA ENFIELD. 
’Tis but a weary scene, 
This toilsome life— 
A resiless, troubled dream— 
A constant strife. 
When childhood’s happy morn 
Unfolds its light, 
Then hope begius to dawn, 
Aud life is bright. 
Soon clouds of sorrow come 
O’er childhood’s sky, 
Obscure life’s rising sun, 
Aud dim the eye. 
Corroding cares come on, 
With added years, 
Pressing the spirit down 
With anxious fears. 
As darksome night beclouds 
The sunny morn, 
So grief and sorrow shroud 
Hope’s golden dawn, 
Here short-lived pleasures dwell, 
Vain, fleeting toys, 
And momentary dreams 
Of earthly joys. 
The “cypress ” wreath adorns 
The “ unwritten brow,” 
Where once the “ orange” bloomed, 
So faded now. 
The beauteous flow’rs, arrayed 
In gorgeous bloom— 
Into the romb! 
How soon they droop and fade 
Thus earthly beauty dies; 
’Tis constant never: 
Like fading light it flies, 
Soon gone forever. 
Our life is but a dream— 
A fleeting breath— 
A few remaining sands, 
Awaiting death. 
Earth’s treasures are but toys, 
Not worth our care; 
And all its transient joys, 
How vain they are! 
But there’s a world above, 
Where all is peace; 
Where joys abound and love— 
Where sorrows cease; 
Where life—immortal life— 
Forever reigns, 
And beauty robes with green, 
Those heavenly plains. 
There blooming Hope unfurls 
Her banners fair, 
And sweetest music flows, 
Unceasing, there. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 
BY REV. E. THOMSON, D. D. 


A LL agree that the youth of our land should 
L\. be provided with common schools; that com- 
mon schools are designed to educate; that educa- 
tion means development; and that it should em- 
brace the whole man. 

There was a time when the friends of educa- 
tion, in their care for the mind, lost sight of the 
body, forgetful that, however superior the spirit 
may be to its carthly instruments, its outward 
manifestations are through the bodily organs. It 
is as though the engineer, impressed with the 
distinctness and power of steam, should be un- 
concerned with the machinery by which it is 
applied. Now, however, it is understood that 
the teacher should possess a competent knowledge 
of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, in order 
that he may give judicious directions in the con- 
struction and furniture of his school-room; in 
regulating its supplies of heat, light, and atmus- 
phere; in adjusting the tasks and punishments of 
his pupils, and in superintending their diet and 
exercises; that he should not only be able to 
give such directions, but also satisfactory reasons 
for them; to illustrate, in a familiar manner, the 
general laws of digestion, circulation, respiration, 
ete., and to show their practical application. 
For want of such qualifications in the teachers 
of other days, many are weak and sickly among 
us, and many regard education through a cloud 
of gloomy and painful associations. Once it was 
supposed that education consisted in so many 
quarters of grammar, and so many of geography, 
and so on. Now it is generally admitted, that 
while we teach the child arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, civil history, and the general principles 
of philosophy and natural history, we afe to bear 
in mind that these, after all, are but means, not 
the end; that the great object of the educator is 
to teach the child to think. Let the pupil form 
the habit of patient, clear, consecutive thought, 
and you may let him go. Thinking, not know- 
ing, makes the great distinction between the mind 
of the philosopher and that of the fool; the abil- 
ity to reason is the measure of mental excellence, 
the instrument of high achievement. ’Tis this 
that scales heaven, and fathoms hell, and com- 
passes space; that outstrips the lightning, and 
speaks like the voice of God; that defies volca- 
noes and storms; and laughs at warrants and ex- 
ecutions in its burning path. ’Tis this, despite 
all conquerors, to which God has given the do- 
minion of the world, as by a covenant of salt. 
It is a trite observation that studies should be so 
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arranged that all the mental faculties may be 
developed and duly balanced. In cases of eccen- 
tricity this is necessary to guard against monstros- 
ity, and in other cases itis very well. But ordina- 
rily we need have no painful concern in this 
matter. ‘lo prepare men for the various pursuits 
of life their minds are constituted differently; 
and the school should not be a bed of Procrustes. 
If we can form, in each case, a habit of vigorous 
mental action, we can safely trust to social inter- 
course and the daily scenes of the world’s state to 
regulate and moderate it. 

We are too much disposed to regard the facul- 
ties of the mind as separate and independent, like 
oxygen and hydrogen in the compound blow-pipe; 
whereas, they are but the different modes in which 
the mind acts, and are only treated separately, 
in scientific werks, for the sake of convenience. 
In most cases, the soul, in performing one opera- 
tion performs others also. How can we have an 
act of judgment, for example, without attention, ab- 
straction, memory, association, etc.? In strength- 
ening one power, then, we may strengthen all; 
let us, therefore, hail with delight any evidence of 
genius in the pupil in whatever form it may appear. 

Next to the education of the mind comes 
the development and training of the taste, and 
the sensibilities, both natural and moral. All are 
agreed up to this last point. When we come to 
moral nature there is a class that cries, “ Hold, 
you may teach the temporal but not the spiritual; 
all moral and religious instruction must be ex- 
cluded from the common school.” Of this plan 
I remark that it is neither feasible nor allowable; 
and to the illustration of this proposition I will 
devote the remainder of this paper. 

That the scheme is not practicable is evident, 
first, from the very nature of education, which 
consists in leading out the mind, encouraging in- 
quiry, nourishing free, bold, independent thought. 
Will you draw lines around an awakened, eman- 
cipated, aspiring spirit, and say, hitherto shalt 
thou come and no further? More especially, can 
you restrain it from those great subjects which 
have been the themes of ages, which have ab- 
sorbed the minds of Moses, and Socrates, and 
Paul, and Plato, and which have controlled the 
march of humanevents? As well attempt to hold 
the lightning as it leaps from heaven to earth, or 
from earth to heaven. From every figure on his 
blackboard, from every crown, or cross, or flag 
upon his outline map, the boy, that ts a boy, may 
push his inquiring way downward to conscience, or 
upward to God. Vain to cry, halt, when he has 
pushed you to the line of things, moral and re- 
ligious. 
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Second, from the connection between the dif- | docs this mean? “Blame not me; | expand and 
™ | 
fereut powers of the soul, intellectual, seusitive, | contract, as 1 have always doue, aud air the blood 
moral, aud volustary, This is so intimate that | as much as ever—the fault is lower down. Ask 
yeu can hut Wall oe class of faculties without | tie vend Cava W ly it seuds up such misera- 


traluily 


g others. ‘The celebrated Dr. thunter, who ble veuous blood?” lena cava, how is it? “J 


was noted alike for the solidity of his judgment | furnish as good an article as I cau, cousidering 
aud the tacetiousiess of his eXpressiols, VuCce re- the abomiuable cuy le which 1 get. Go to the 
marked—glanciug at certain theorsis—* Gentle- stomach, aud you will see what is the matter,” 
men, physiologists will have it that the stomach Well, Stomach, the whole system is in disorder, 
is a mull, others that it is a fermeuting vat, others | and the fault is traced to you. “I own,” says the 
again that it is a stew-pan; but in my view of the | stomaca, “that the trouble is with me; ueverthe- 
mutter, it is neither a mull, nor a fermeuting vat, | less 1 do the very best [ can with the materials I 


nor & stew-pan, but a stomach, geutleimen, a stom- | have, but they are very unsuitable; aud, moreoy er, 


ach.’ So of the human mind—it is neither aj} with the water in this neighborhood there is often 


reasoulug hor a feeling, hor a cOuUscichlious ap- mixed a sirable poison which bewilders Ine, and 


paratus, but a mind, gentlemen, a haman miud. | sometimes turus me upside down.” Thus, a little 


Suppose we adopt the phreuological hypothesis, | defalcation or derangement in oue of the partuers 


and ascribe to each of its powers a separate organ; calries bankruptey and confusion into the whole 
still, it must be conceded, they are intimately | bodily firm. ‘his will serve as an illustration. 
counected, so that you could not intluence ove | The difierent orgaus of the spiritual system—in- 
Without aifecting others. They must be move | tellectual, sensitive, and moral—are also united 
closely connected than the diifereut organs of the | by sympathy and mutual dependence; if you 
body, yet you can not seriously atlect one bodily | get one of them into the habit of vigorous and 
organ without alfecting more or less every other, | healthy action, the others will assume, to some 
There is a great sympathetic nerve which binds | extent, a corresponding action, Quicken the heart, 
them all together, aud teaches each to weep | for instance, and intellect and conscience will 
with them that weep, and rejoice with them | wake up; touch couscience, aud intellect and 
that rejoice in the same system. Aninjury upon | heart will leap; arouse intellect, aud its associated 
the surface of an extremity may carry dismay | sensibilities will be more or less stirred. With 
to the vitals. Moreover, the ditferent organs of | what god-like energy does even a sluggish mind 
the body depend upon each other. Suppose you | move when brought under the power of some 
determine that you will watch exclusively over | strong passion! Low often docs the Gospel, by 
the brain; soon may you look for cerebral dis- | quickening conscience, exalt reason! In proportion 
order. Well, you interrogate the troubled or- | as it is believed by a man or a people, both heart 
gan. Why, dear Brain, are you so perverse? how | and intellect beat more quickly, and the individ- 
is it, after all the care that I have bestowed upon | ual and the state steadily ascend. So, too, im- 
you, and the exclusive affection I feel for you, | prove intellect, and you improve, as a general 
that you are radiating such a half-elaborated, per- | rule, conscience. I grant there are exceptions: 
quickened intellect may be attended with dor- 





nicious, nervous influence over the whole body, 
distressing every nerve and confusing every organ? | maut, rather, perverted conscience; but this only 


“ Well,” the poor brain replies, “1am not to blame; | proves that something more than intellect is nec- 


I am not unmindful of my functions, nor insensi- | essary, not that quickened intellect does not tend 


ble to your goodness; but the heart has been | to quicken conscience. There is also mutual de- 
pendence among the different powers. Coufine at- 
tention to intellect and it may act perversely, not 
because it does not act strongly, but because it has 


pumping up lately such a corrupted stream of 
blood that, with all my extra exertions, [ am not 
able to manufacture out of it any thing better 
than the vicious, maddened stuff that I send out 
through the nerves.” Well, go now to the heart. | moral, but the state of the heart materially affects 


not right premises. ‘The most important truth is 


Heart, what is the reason that you have sent such | the intellect in its efforts to acquire it: it consti- 
an impure current to the brain of late? “It is | tutesa medium through which it is seen. If you 
uo fault of mine,” replies the heart; “I pump up | put on green glasses, you see the whole creation 
as good a blood as I receive; I wish it were | green; so if you look though a green heart, you see 
the whole moral world tinged. Why is a father 
unfit to sit in judgment on a son? why has a pris- 
oner the right to challenge his enemy from the 





better, I am sure; for it is painful to work in such 
a fluid, and if some change is not made soon I 
shall get sick. Ask the lungs why they send 


such a poor article to me.” Well, Lungs, what jury-box? why is it so hard to convince the miser, 
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however strong his intellect, of the necessity for | questions of the immateriality and the immortal- 


charity? or the coward of the necessity for battle? 
or the sluggard of the necessity for action? or the 
lover of a wrinkle in the face of his mistress? 
The heart may also put reason in a wrong rela- 
tion to truth; may turn it away from the proof; 
may even silence what it can neither escape nor 
confute, as Wadsworth’s drummer did Fletcher’s 
reader. The heart must be clarified before the 
intellect can have clear vision on moral mount- 
ains. The intellect, moreover, is dependent on 
the heart or conscience for impulse, without feel- 
ing it would act to no purpose; the stronger the 
feeling the stronger the mental action: hence the 
superiority of conscience as a motive power. 

Suppose we pay exclusive attention to con- 
science: we may make it as tender as the apple 
of the eye, and yet be miserable offenders. A 
man may persecute his neighbor, sacrifice his 
child, expose his father to perish, and take his 
own life, and in all this think that he is doing 
God service. The feelings of obligation must be 
connected with right views of duty before we can 
go into the path of uprightness; therefore, we must 
cultivate the intellect—the perceiving power. 
The divisions, strife, enthusiasm, fanaticism, big- 
otry, etc., in Christendom are chiefly owing to a 
want of intellectual training rather than a want 
of religious principle. From this correspondence 
and dependence of action it follows that you can 
not educate one part of our nature without in- 
fluencing others. 

3ut, thirdly, from the connection between truths, 
the scheme appears impracticable. Perhaps there 
is not an atom, all the relations of which can be 
described by a human or angelic mind. These 
relations run backward and forward, upward and 
downward in a series, the end of which God only 
knows. So with phenomena: a spark fallé upon 
a shaving, a conflagration ensues; and the whole 
atmosphere of the globe is so affected that no par- 
ticle of it sustains the same relation, or will 
sustain, at any time hereafter, the same relation 
as if the spark had not dropped; and as to other 
results, commercial, intellectual, and moral, who 
shall trace them? So with truths: the most in 
significant is a member of a great family, to every 
member of which it stands related. The law that 
expands a bubble propels a steam-engine; the 
principle that wafts a feather wheels the planets. 
Who shall say, when he introduces a truth into 
the mind, where it shall stop? it may lead that 
mind onward through related truths forever. But 
let us apply the remark. How can you teach 
mental philosophy withont affecting the heart, 
directly or indirectly? You can not dodge the 





ity of the soul, the freedom of the will, the immu- 
tability of moral distinctions; and to discuss them 
would be to mine in the depths of theology. 
You may be willing to skim the superfices, but what 
shall keep your students from the profundities? 
Nothing, if only you have educated them. Do 
you teach the history of philosophy? it must be 
either in the form of a dry genealogy, or a warm 
genesis of the human mind; if the former, it is a 
misnomer to style it history of philosophy; if 
the latter, you must go with your pupils to the 
depths of heart and conscience. Do you teach 
rhetoric? what more interesting or fundamental 
topic does it embrace than the rules of evidence? 
How can you learn to persuade without learning 
to convince? and how learn to convince without 
treating of evidence? and how treat of evidence 
without bearing upon the very foundations of the 
Christian faith? According as you instruct upon 
this point will your pupils be inclined to receive 
or reject Christ, or prefer this or that creed or 
Church. You may not intend this result, you 
may not trace the process; but the result is in- 
evitable, and the process traceable. Do you teach 
logic? you may easily teach it so as to incline 
the pupil either, on the one hand, to be a sophist, 
or, on the other, a reasoner. You may so select 
his authors and examples, and so arrange his ex- 
ercises as to give him a bias toward either Bacon 
or the school-men. Though the principles of the 
science are invariable, their applications may be 
very different, and so may the mental habits and 
moral results to which those applications respect- 
ively lead. Perhaps you say that these are not 
suitable subjects for the common mind. Well, 
lay them aside. History is certainly fit for any 
school, but how will you teach it? If you give 
any thing more than a chronological chart, you 
must impart much moral and religious instruc- 
tion. Man is in history, God is in history. You 
must treat of the rise and fall of religions as well 
as empires; of dark ages and light ages; of cor- 
ruptions and reformations. Will you shut out the 
history of the world, and open only the history 
of our own country, which can scarce be said to 
have a history? Even there you must read of 
paganism, and Puritanism, and ecclesiasticism, and 
Antinomianism, and Quakerism, and witchcraft, 
and freedom, and slavery; and can you be silent 
on all these points, even under the probings of vex- 
atious questions? He who studies history studies 
tc little profit if he merely mark events; he 
should trace them to causes, should analyze 
and generalize, should go from effects to agents, 
through plans and purposes to motives, and 
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through motives to principles. Do so, and where 
are you, but in the question of Divine providence 
and speculations concerning its future operations 
and tinal results? Every-where images and exam- 
ples rise upon the heart, and arguments and rea- 
sous gather over the mind to teach the inevita- 
ble ruin of vice and the final triumph of virtue. 
W ho has not heard of “ Butler’s Analogy,” which 
proves that providence and religion run side by 
side? 

But let us limit the studies of the school to 
the natural and exact sciences. Even here we 
may not be able to avoid the conscience and the 
Moral truth may start up and refuse to 
Direct your eyes either 


heart. 
“down”? at our bidding. 
to the earth or the heavens, you see displays of 
wisdom, power, goodness: these are abstracts— 
where is the concrete? these are attributes—where 
is the Being to whom they belong? So grand the 
demonstrations of God on the pages of modern 
astronomy, and so simple the process by which the 
mind may ascend from them to God, that a great 
man has pronounced a halt in it as proof of in- 
sanity. “The undevout astronomer is mad.” 
Who may prevent a child from ascending from 
creature to creator—from exclaiming, “Great and 
marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty?” 
or from descending from the general conclusion 
to specify inferences: such as, “ When I consider 
the heavens,” etc.? From masses do you turn to 
atoms, and from attraction at sensible distances to 
attraction at insensille. Here, then, is chemistry. 
One of its first truths is the law of definite pro- 
portions—a law deemed by many one of the clear- 
est demonstrations against Atheism that creation 
affords. ‘To some minds all the fires of the cru- 
cible denote the finger of God.. Parke’s chem- 
ical catechism is as full of theology and thanks- 
giving as of science. Perhaps the dryest of all 
the natural sciences is anatomy—it is a valley of 
dry bones—yet to an ancient anatomist, Galen, 
every bone of the skeleton was a verse, and every 
joint a stanza in a hymn of praise to God; and 
a modern anatomist, Sir John Bell, has written a 
treatise to prove, from the human hand alone, the 
being and natural attributes of the Almighty. 
And what shall we say of geology? which, afford- 
ing evidences of repeated acts of creative power, 
new illustrations of Divine goodness, enlarged 
conceptions of Divine plans, conclusive proof of 
a superintending Providence over the globe, and 
his special interference from time to time with 
his general arrangement; and which, teaching 
that the material universe had a beginning, that 
fire and water are the chief agents in effecting its 
changes, that the work of creation was progress- 
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ive, that man was the last of the animals created, 
and that he has been but recently introduced into 
the world, has importaut counectious with both 
ludeed, all the 
natural scieuces have relations to theology at all 

God 
‘Trace 


natural religion aud revealed. 


points—they are “ Bridgewater treatises.” 
is the center and circumlerence of scicuce. 

any ray of scientific ligut upward, or trace it out- 
ward, to farthest east or remotest west, and you 
find one law, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all and in all. What shall prevent the 
pupil from crying out, “ Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit, or whither shall 1 Hee trom thy pres- 
ence?” Who shall enable us to imprison our 
pupils in spiritual diving-bells, by which to shut 
out Him in whom they live and breathe, while 
they dive into the boundless ocean of his wis- 
dom, and love, and power? Suppose we lay 
aside the natural sciences, and continue the studies 
of the pupil to reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Well, what shall we read? what shall we write? 
what example shall we spread upon the black- 
board? Seeing the intimate relations of truth 
you must draw black lines around almost every 
page. You must make the Index Expurgato- 
rius as long as the catalogue of books. lt were 
easy to set copies that might set the heart on fire: 
such as, “ All men are born free and eyual;” “ All 
men have inalienable rights, among which,” etc, 
Ah! that et cetera might point the hero’s sword 
or form the martyr’s heart. It is already under- 
mining all throues but God’s. Dr. Channing’s 
antislavery feeling was kindled by one of his 
earliest copies, and which was in these words: 
“All men are free when they touch the soil of 
England.” “Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinuers;” this simple line might work like 
leaven in the heart of the child, and through it 
in the heart of the nation. So examples in arith- 
metic and algebra might be so framed, either by 
accident or design, as to lead to the solution of 
the sublimest moral problems. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
— 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 


“A LIGHTED lamp,” writes M’Cheyne, “is a 
very small thing, aud it burns calmly and without 
noise, yet it giveth light to all who are within 
the house.” And so there is a quiet influence 
which, like the flame of a scented lamp, fills many 
a home with light and fragrance. Such an influ- 
ence has been beautifully compa‘ed to a “carpet, 
soft and deep, which, while it diffuses a look of 
ample comfort, deadens, oftentimes, many a harsh 
and creaking sound.” 
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AN EXCURSION TO THE COCO-MARICOPA INDI- pany with other emigrants, and had with him 


ANS UPON THE RIVER GILA, 

ORTY-FIVE miles to the Coco-Maricopa vil- 

lages. The river Gila bends to the north, 
but will meet us again at the villages, not sooner. 
Forty-five miles without water and without grass. 
The trains of wagons, and the weary band of 
riders must be hurried by the mules as quickly as 
may be over the desert stage; the forty-five miles 
must be got through without stoppage during the 
cool hours of the evening and the night. 

That was once our predicament; namely, the 
predicament of Mr. Bartlett, the commissioner at- 
tached to the United States and Mexican boundary 
commission, of the surveyors, engineers, soldiers, 
and other members of Mr. Bartlett’s party, en- 
gaged in traversing the northern frontier of Mex- 
ico, and of myself. For my own part let me 
own that I neither hungered nor thirsted, nor was 
weary by the way, having been carried comforta- 
bly stretched upon a sofa through deserts and wil- 
dernesses, and among all savages encountered by 
my fellow-travelers. I was carried about on my 
sofa by a couple of stout volumes that have played 
the part of chair-men excellently—let me say so 
much in a certificate at parting—never wearying or 
causing weariness. They have just been equipped 
by ‘Mr. Bartlett, and are ready to carry any man 
who will make use of them through many of 
the half-unknown regions of Texas, New Mexico, 
California, Sonora, and Chihuahua. 

The last tributary to the Colorado flowing 
from the interior is the Gila, which comes to it 
through an extensive tract of uninhabited desert, 
broken with isolated mountains, destitute of grass, 
or wood, or water. The course of the Gila is 
throughout by rocky wilds and barren plains, in 
which man can not live. 

We came every-where, I and the boundary 
commission, upon the ruins left by parties who 
had gone on the same road before us. Aban- 
doned wagons here take the place of the dead 
camels of other deserts; we found them occasion- 
ally baking in the sun, or arrived at places where 
we saw much iron strewn about, with fragments 
of vehicles, tin kettles, and camp equipage, im- 
pediments that had been destroyed by overbur- 
dened men, on their way to the gold diggings of 
California. 

Upon one spot there was a piece of rocky 
ground covered with fragments of trunks and 
wagons, among which were human bones and 
skulls. That was the scene of the disaster that 
fell on the family of Mr. Oatman in March of the 
year 1851. Mr. Oatman was traveling, in com- 





wagons and merchandise. Against advice, he set 
off in advance of his companions trom the Pimo 
villages. His little son came back among the In- 
dians some days afierward, a child of twelve 
years old, beaten and bruised, who had returned 
on foot through seventy miles of wilderness, 
forty-five of them without water, to report that 
the Indians had killed his father aud his mother, 
and carried off his sisters. He had himself been 
beaten and left for dead. When he revived he 
had seen only the mangled bodies of his parents, 
and the wreck of their property. His two sisters, 
girls of from twelve to fifteen years old, were 
gone. The perpetrators of this outrage were the 
Apache Indians, and the Maricopas went with 
the child on a fruitless expedition tor the recov- 
ery of the two girls, who are at this hour, if they 
be not killed, detained among the savages. The 
Maricopas covered Mr. Oatman and his wife with 
stones, for no grave could be dug in those inhos- 
pitable rocks, and went on to inform the Major at 
Fort Yuma. 

The houses of the Coco-Maricopas look like 
rabbit warrens. They are dens built of sticks and 
straw, with or without mud. Forked poles are 
stuck upright in the ground, poles are laid across 
them; and about these there are sticks laid so 
that a rude kennel is formed in which a man can 
not stand upright, and into which he creeps by a 
hole some three feet square. Rushes or straw are 
woven between the poles, and the whole mansion 
is sometimes stuccoed with mud. In these houses 
the Indians sit and sleep, and to these they re- 
tire when the weather is inclement; but their 
ordinary life is out of door or ungler rude arbors 
attached to their more solid wigwams. 

The Coco-Maricopas are particular about their 
hair. In the first place it should be understood, 
that, except over the eyes, they never cut it, and 
that, when fully let down, it falls over their backs 
and shoulders, reaching to the knees; commonly, 
however, it is knotted up behind with a great 
club. Just over the eyes it is cut off in a straight 
line, so that it is quite removed, not merely parted 
from before the face. These Indians weave for 
themselves handsome figured belts, which they 
wear commonly as head-bands, and they usually 
fill their hair with clay, which is, on the whole, a 
cleaner dressing than the fragrant fat which is 
used by some European tribes. The women 
drudge more than the men, and may be seen car- 
rying on their heads not only baskets of corn, but 
also, on the top of the corn, cradle and child. 

They are brave in war, and they are faithful, 
too, in love. Each man takes but a single wife, 
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and though it is his business to conciliate her | 





sects, lizards or snakes they could find, and that 


parents with gifts, he marries only on receiving | they should be rewarded for so doing. Instead 


the free assent of the fair one, or rather dusky | 
one, whom he is courting. He makes love with | 


of letting the boys go, the men, for hope of 
reward, marched out themselves, and in a few 


a flute. It is rather a cat-courtship. When the | hours came with a few grasshoppers and crickets, 


Coco-Maricopa, or the Pimo Indian, thinks that 
the heart of his beloved is inclined toward him 
he proceeds to a declaration in form, which he 
makes by taking a flute of cane pierced with four 
holes, sitting down in a bush near the lady’s 
dwelling, and setting up a dismal too-too-too for 
hours together, day after day. If the girl takes 
no notice of his call, he is a rejected suitor; if 
she be disposed to marry him, she comes and 
says so. ‘The bridegroom is expected by gifts to 
compensate, according to his means, the parents 
of the bride for the loss of her services, the serv- 
ices of a gir! being, among these tribes, most val- 
uable, because she does all household work, and 
even helps to till the ground. Sometimes, in- 
deed, she also weaves, but generally weaving is 
the work of the old men. 

Francisco Dukey, the Maricopan chief and 
interpreter, was a greedy fellow, with the temper 
of a Jew. He was the most civilized of his 
tribe, and appeared in shirt, pantaloons, and hat. 
To get what pickings he could out of the Amer- 
icans appeared to be his business; all that he 
could for himself and the rest of his friends, 
Francisco sitting down to dinner with the visitors 
as guest in their camp, occasionally handed bread 
and meat to his friends who stood around, and 
after dinner filled his plate with good things 
which he handed round for them. On a subse- 
quent occasion he went so far as to strip the 
table, leaving nothing for the cook and servant 
of the honorable commissioners. Much to his 
own surprise he was not again asked to stop and 
dine. Francisco being civilized, knew the po- 
tency of whisky. He had got whisky from emi- 
grants, and he desired whisky from Mr. Bartlett 
and his friends, who were determined never to 
give intoxicating drink to any Indians. Not 
having it as a gift, Mr. Dukey hoped to come 
upon it as a treasure trove, and tried every junk- 
bottle he saw about the tents or wagons. Once 
he got lemon syrup, then he got vinegar, another 
time he took a pull at a mixture for diarrhea. 

After that he was satisfied, and tried no more, 
Dr. Webb, attached to the Commission, was col- 
lecting specimens of the natural history of the 
districts visited, and the Indians were much edi- 
fied and amused by the contents of his bottles, 
and the dried objects hanging about the tent. 
It was suggested, therefore, that the boys of the 
village should go out to collect any curious in- 





Although useless, Dr. Webb received them gra- 
ciously, encouraging the captors to make further 
zoological research. About an hour afterward, 
half a dozen sturdy men marched to the camp in 
single file, every man swelling with importance. 
The leader advanced with a grand air, and the 
Doctor got his bottles ready. Space was made 
on a table for the prizes, and the Indian then laid 
upon it two small and very common lizards with- 
out their tails, those having been broken off in the 
catching. For this contribution to science, the 
six men required a shirt apiece. 

Camp being fixed, a friendly message was dis- 
patched to the chief, Cola Azul—blue tail—who 
was working in the fields. He soon appeared 
with his interpreter, and came in state wearing 
several shirts, a blue overcoat, felt hat, and pan- 
taloons. The burden of his state was much too 
heavy for him, the thermometer then standing at 
a hundred and twenty. It was a relief to hear 
that he was seen presently afterward not far from 
the camp, sitting under a tree in none but the 
clothes nature gave him, with his dignity at. his 
side tied up in a bundle. 

The religion of these tribes is not very com- 
forting. They believe that after death their souls 
will go to the home of their ancestors, and live 
in the great sandhills on the banks of the Rio 
Colorado. The souls of their enemies, the Yu- 
mas, will go to the same place, and the fighting 
shall continue evermore between the hostile 
races. The limbs of every man’s body are to be 
transformed into those of wolves, bats, and owls. 


THE OCEAN CEMETERY. 


THE sea, great world of waters, is the largest 
of cemeteries, and its slumberers sleep without a 
monument. All graveyards, in all other lands, 
show symbols of distinction between the great 
and the small, the rich and the poor; but in that 
ocean cemetery the king and the clown, the 
prince and the peasant are all alike undistin- 
guished. The waves roll over all; the same 
requiem-song, by the minstrelsy of the ocean, is 
sung to their honor. Over their remains the 
same storm beats, and the same sun shines; and 
there unmarked, the weak and the powerful, the 
plumed and unhonored will sleep on, till awak- 
ened together when the sea shall yield its dead. 
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GHOST STORIES. 


BY ALICE CARY. 
NUMBER I. 


HETHER myriads of spiritual creatures do 
\ in verity walk the air; whether, in truth, 
some mortals have been called away by the filit- 
ting of a pale bird or a voice on the winds by 
night, it is not my purpose now seriously to in- 
quire. However thin the vail may be that di- 
vides us from the future life, and however much 
the angels may come and go, if so they do, lessens 
not the great solemnity, and we all of us stand 
back from the still entrance of another life, list- 
ening for some noise louder than the earth-worm 
makes—some voice of gladder assurance than 
the sobbing and the farewell. 

How far the lights from the other side of the 
darkness have been really supposed to shine in 
upon us, and how often traced to their truth and 
dwarfed to merely some will-o-the-wisp, would 
be a curious inquiry; but in these stories I pro- 
pose onlv to relate such experiences of the 
dreamers of dreams and seers of visions, as have, 
from time to time, been made known to me, some 
of them grave and some of them gay, trusting in 
that love of the marvelous, which we all have in 
a great or less degree, to give to my stories an 
interest, which, in themselves, they do not possess. 

First, then, “It is many and many a year ago” 
that my good sister Rosalie and I were left to 
tend the fire in the sugar-camp. I was some- 
thing more than twelve years old, and she thir- 
teen, or thereabouts. We did not expect to be 
long alone, and at first thought our task a pleas- 
ant pastime. We were nearly a mile from the 
house and in a great, lonesome woods, but what 
cared we for all that—we had penetrated every 
nook a thousand times for buds or berries, moss, 
pebbles, or plants, and never encountered any 
thing more fearful than some owl, a stray cow, or 
a harmless hunter. So our laughter rang across 
the hills in answer to each other, for we separated 
now and then and went on what we humorously 
termed exploring expeditions—in simpler phrase, 
in search of hickory bark, with which to make 
our fire bright when the night should fall. 

A great heap of the shelving strips, peeled 
from the growing trees, lay before the arch where 
the flames curled red together, and the steam 
rose from the boiling sugar-water and drifted 
along the hillside like a heavy mist; but the 
work was not relinquished; even when a suffi- 
ciency had been accumulated, there was a pleas- 
ure in the discovery of a new tree, and with the 
growth of the bark-heap grew ambition. We 
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would surprise our father when he should join 
us with our industry, and make « great flame 
that should light him along ti woods as he 
came, for the night bid fair to be a dark one. 
“ Heigh-ho, if here ain’t a couple of little Indians, 
as I am alive,” called a voice, half kindly and 
half harshly, as we met on a knoll returning 
with the last arm-full we had proposed to gather. 

We stopped suddenly and saw, a little to one 
side our path, partly concealed in some papaw 
bushes, and pointing his gun directly in our faces, 
a tall, bony-visaged man, 

“O don’t, Amos,” said Rosalie, shielding her 
eyes with her hand, “don’t hold your gun so, we 
are afraid of a gun.” At this appeal the reckless 
fellow began snapping the lock of the gun, as- 
suring us t}:at it was full charged, and that if we 
stood still he would shoot us in the face, and that 
if we attempted to run he would shoot us in the 
back, and that in any event we were dead squaws. 
“Tf that is the case,” Rose said, “we may as well 
goon. I hate to die by so mean a hand, that’s 
all.” 

The man, whose name was Amos Hill, a reck- 
less, worthless idler of the neighborhood, but 
guiltless of any real crime, now came out of the 
bushes and joined us, telling us that his gun was 
empty, and that for the world he would not harm 
us, and further to make amends he offered to 
carry our bark for us, and said if we were afraid 
he would remain with us for an hour. Rose, 
who was sadly vexed with him, replied that 
there was nothing she was so much afraid of as 
himself, and would greatly prefer that he should 
go his own way. 

He affected to regard her words as a pleasant 
jest, and said he would remain with us whether 
we wished it or not, for that it was not safe for 
such children as we to be left in the woods alone. 
A sort of rude hut stood immediately before the 
arch where the sugar-kettles were placed, com- 
posed of pieces of plank and clapboards that had 
some years before been a part of a house a little 
way from where we were—of the dry limbs of 
trees and the like. 

In this hut, which was open toward the fire, 
Rose and I seated ourselves on a rude bench, 
while Amos stationed himself outside to watch 
for ghosts, as he said, and shoot them if any 
made their appearance. His gun, primed and 
cocked, he set up beside him, and, probably, to 
give his pretenses the greater effect, bared his 
brawny arms and hauled some blazing firebrands 
within reach, assuring us that either fire or fire- 
arms were available against ghosts, whatever 
might be said to the contrary. 
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The night set in dismal enough, as the clouds | 
and the damp soughing winds had foretold; and | 
the slow falling of the rain on our leafy roof, the 
trickle of the brooks along their stony beds, and 
the noise of the winds in the thickets and the 
tree-tops all blent together, and seemed to us a 
greatly more afraid with our protector, as Amos 
called himself, than we should have been alone. | 
And sitting there in the rude shelter before the 
great blazing fire, the rain now and then dropping 
on our heads, Amos told us the following ghost 
story, to amuse us, as he said, but I suspect now 
it was rather to annoy us and retaliate upon Rose 
for her plain speech. Our hut, I said, was in 
part composed of the planks and boards which 
had once made a house. I could remember my- 
self when it stood without inhabitant, but in 
pretty good repair, about the distance of a stone’s 
throw from our camp; a spring, almost choked 
with spearmint and iron-weeds, was yet bubbling 
up a few steps from where the stones of the 
chimney lay, and we had picked bits of earthen- 
ware and searched for more precious treasures 
about the ruins many a time. We knew, too, 
that two brothers named Alerton had once lived 
in the log-house, and that one of them had died 
there. Some other facts with which we were 
conversant the story-teller adhered to, giving thus 
to his narration an air of probability, which oth- 
erwise it would not have had. How the young 
men had chanced to live in the woods alone, 
Amos asserted was unknown to him. Whether 
he spoke truth I know not; but it never occurred 
to me to make inquiry on the subject elsewhere, 
and I have no means at hand of knowing now. 
I only know that an old house stood in my 
father’s woods when I was a child, and that ear- 
lier than I could remember two brothers named 
Edward and Albert Alerton lived there together. 
But to the story. -Amos began by asking us if 
we had never seen the ghost of Albert walking 
akout the camp of gloomy nights, and he peered 
out:curiously as he spoke, as though he expected 
to see him. You know, I suppose, he continued, 
that he is buried yonder: on the hill-side where 
the sweet-brier grows? We knew of the sweet- 
brier, but said there was no grave-mound there. 
“No,” said Amos, “but there is a hollow there; 
for when the grave was sunken it was never 
filled, and the wild rose was planted there by 
Betty Gardener,” for that he saw her digging and 
setting it one moonlight night himself, as he 
drove the sheep home away from the wolves. 
“Go now, if you dare,” said Amos, “and see 
if there is not a sunken grave beside the brier,”’ 
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Rose was not naturally timid, and I suspect as- 
sumed more bravery than she really felt; and so 


making a great torch of the hickory bark, she 


said if I would go with her she would go, and, 


| laughing, we set out together. The torch grew 


dimmer in the rain as we went across the brook, 
treading on the sandstones that stood above the 
water by the spearmint spring, and up the slope 
of the hill. Rose stopped once or twice and 
whirled the bundle of bark round and round to 
give the flame a new impetus, and when we came 
within a dozen yards of the rose-bush, held it 
high above her head that we might see a little in 
advance of us. We did see distinctly, not only 
the brier-bush, but something beside it that seemed 
like a woman, haggard, and clad in pale-colored 
garments. 

We did not wait to be assured of what we 
saw, but ran back fleetly enough, Rose dropping 
the torch or the rain beating it out, I forget 
which—I only know we plashed through the 
water in the dark. 

Amos did not laugh, for he was not a little 
superstitious himself, and examining the priming 
of his gun came within the shelter of our hut, 
having first brightened the fire and whistled the 
fragment of a gay tune. “Now I guess you will 
believe,” he said, and from the earnestness of his 
manner, and the drops of sweat along his fore- 
head, it was evident that he believed at any rate. 

We quite forgot to ask who Betty Gardener 
was, till, in the course of the story, it was un- 
folded. 

“T don’t see how he happened to be buried 
there,” said Rose, now taking it for granted that 
Albert was buried as Amos had said, “and why 
he should come back to the earth, if he does 
come; was he wicked, or why can’t he rest?” 

“ Wicked!” repeated Amos, “he was the best 
boy in the world, for he was only twenty when 
he died—such a sweet temper and such a fair 
face never went together before. His eyes were 
brown as a bird’s, and his hair of the same hue, 
only touched with sunshine, and the smile of his 
lips was sweet as that of a woman,” and in his 
earnestness the rough man paid a compliment to 
the sex, which; in his more habitual mood, he 
would have been far from doing. “All his ways 
were gentle like a child,” he went on to say, and 
that his hands were as white as a lily; and that 
while his brother Edward hunted in the woods 
with his gun and dogs, Albert would dig flowers 
or gather berries of fruits, or sit in the sunshine 
reading. books of poetry. 

“No, no, he was good as he could be,” repeated 
Amos, “and once I told him the biggest lic I 
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ever told any body.” Another time Amos would 
have boasted of this, but now he was frightened 
into confession. 

“Humph,” said Rose, “ what made you?” 

“T don’t know,” said the man humbly, “I wish 
I hadn’t.” And after a moment he went on: 
“One of the coldest nights that ever was—too 
cold to snow—though a little now and then sifted 
in your face hard as steel, and the wind came so 
sharp and still from the north it seemed to cut 
right through you, I was going home two or three 
hours after sunset from where I had been stealing 
apples in a barn not far from here, and seeing a 
bright light at the window of the cabin yonder, I 
turned aside and went in, partly to warm by the 
fire, and partly to borrow Edward’s gun. I re- 
member the house and every thing that was in it, 


| and how the brothers looked, just as if it was 


yesterday. The great wood fire made the little 
room glow again—a pewter dish of bright apples 
was on the pine table, and a bunch of quails tied 
together by a string hung in the window, and a 
China pitcher, ornamented with red roses and pale 
green leaves, hung on a peg over the fireplace. 
Edward was mending some fishing tackle, and 
filled up all the intervals of talk with whistling 
or singing, and-Albert sat on a low stool in one 
corner, reading by the firelight from a piece of an 
old volume entitled ‘The Black Penitents.’ His 
face was stooped forward over his book, and his 
hair fell in half curls along his forehead, while 


one arm was around the neck of a huge black 


dog called Rover, that sat upright beside his 
young master. 
“We had some merry jesting, Edward and J, at 


| the youth’s expense, for it was reported among 





the neighbors that he and Betty Gardener were 
promised to go together to the parson’s so soon as 
the sanction of the girl’s mother could bé had, 
which it was not thought likely would happen 
very soon, she being a rough, head-strong woman, 
and giving preference to a rich miller from a dis- 
tant neighborhood. More than once she had said 
Albert was a weakly, worthless stripling, whom 
she despised, and that, unless he kept out of her 
way, she would twist his neck off as readily as 
she would that of the pigeon that crossed her 
path. A coarse, vulgar woman was Mrs. Gar- 
dener, plowing and planting the fields with her 
own hands, and slaughtering a sheep or a calf 
just as a butcher would do. Folks wondered a 
good deal that Albert was not afraid of her 
threats, for it was whispered about that her hus- 
band had died of poison; and though no body 
said his wife gave it him, it was none the less be- 
lieved. 





“That Albert and Betty—as sweet and modest 
a girl as ever was—continued to meet, in spite of 
the mother, I knew; for I had seen them gath- 
ering berries together the last harvest, and not 
more than a week past had seen Betty milking 
in the very China pitcher which hung over the 
fireplace, and afterward carrying it to the hedge, 
where she delivered it to Albert himself. 

“This I told Edward, who laughed as merrily 
as I; said they should have to enlarge the house; 
growing boisterous when I said Albert had paid 
for the milk in coin current among lovers. This 
was not true. : 

“ Albert smiled and said Betty had given him 
many a pitcher of milk beside the one I told of, 
as Edward knew; but that if we would find 
something else to jest about it would please him 
more than he could say. He spoke so sweetly, 
yet so seriously, that we could not jest with 
much grace afterward, and partly to make amends 
I took one of the stolen apples from my pocket 
and gave him, which he liked, he said, all the 
better for being frozen. He laid the book open 
on the floer beside him as he talked, and still 
keeping his arm around the neck of the dog, 
shook back his pretty curls and smiled now and 
then as though amused rather than interested in 
what I said to him. His girlish beauty, or his 
indifference, or both, vexed me, and I told him I 
knew of an orchard full of just such apples as J 
had given him, three or four miles away, and 
that we would some day take a basket and go to 
it together, intending to entice him to go on the 
search alone, as I really did. 

“Edward said he could not loan me his gun the 
following day, but that if I would join him we 
would make a day together. 

“On my way home I mentally located the or- 
chard I had told Albert about, and marked out a 
route which it would cost him some pains to get 
over, thinking to have fine sport over his empty 
basket when he should get back. I did not con- 
sider how delicate he was, and how unequal to so 
long a journey in the intense cold. 

“The morning was a little milder, cloudy, and 
snowy, and soon after breakfast Edward and I set 
out on our hunting expedition, as agreed, Albert 
declining to join us, as I had expected, and pro- 
posing to hunt the orchard instead. We laughed 
at his gloves, overshoes, comforter, and othet 
wrappings, as, accompanied by Rover and with a 
small basket on his arm, he set out, saying he 
should be at home and have a bright fire waiting 
for us at seven o’clock. 

“We had a brave day of it,” continued Amos, 
looking in the direction of the grave to see if he 
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could discover the ghost, “finding more game than 
we could well get home. The snow fell all day, 
so that when we crossed tracks we knew them to 
be fresh, and counted an addition to our treasures. 
Once crossing Mother Gardener’s fields, as in de- 
rision we called the old woman, we saw her split- 
ting back-logs half a mile from the house, and 
Edward, playfully leveling his piece, said he had 
a mind to make a target of her, and if he had 
poor Albert would have been the better off.” 
Again Amos stopped to listen and poke the fire, 
but seeing nothing, and hearing nothing, he re- 
seated himself and resumed. 

“The sun set clear, the snow half a foot deep 
by this time; and the moon coming up full and 
round we kept up our sport for two or three 
hours, and so intent on it were we that Albert 
was scarcely thought of. The wind was still, and 
it was as clear and intensely cold as I ever saw 
it; and as I blew on my numb fingers I thought 
what Albert must have suffered, and felt a twinge. 
Coming in sight of the house we saw no light, 
and I had just remarked it, when Edward re- 
plied, ‘There he is now, just before us; he has 
been to Mother Gardener’s for milk; don’t you 
hear him striking on the pitcher? 

“He was not more than thirty yards in advance 
of us, and from the sound seemed to be striking 
the pitcher with his knuckles as he walked. 
‘Halloo!’ said I, ‘how many apples did you get? 
but no voice replied. ‘O don’t think to deceive 
us,’ said Edward, ‘we know you have been to 
Mother Gardener’s, and let the fire go out at 
home; stop and tell us how is Betty!’ Such a 
dismal groan made answer as I never heard, and 
we both hurried forward to see what was the 
matter; but though we nearly run we gained not 
a whit, the boy keeping just so far in advance. 
‘Very well,’ said Edward, halting, ‘we are not so 
anxious to join you as you may think;’ and here 
came such another groan as a dying man might 
make, and the youth staggered one way and an- 
other as if sick or faint. 

“We thought he was practicing upon us, and 
spoke no more; and presently, being near the 
house, he turned aside and sat down where the 
brier-bush now grows. The moon shone full in 
his face as he turned, and seeing that it was in- 
deed Albert, we told him he would have a cold 
bed, and would find it for his interest to come in, 
upon which he groaned again more piteously than 
before. Taking no further heed of him we passed 
into the house, where all was dark and lonesome 
enough. 

“Rover rose from the corner on our entrance, 
and seeing not Albert threw his fore-paws on the 





window sill, and, looking in the direction of 
Mother Gardener’s, howled out aloud three or 
four times, and striking a light we saw the China 
pitcher empty, and, as usual, hanging on the peg 
over the jamb. 

“We made a great fire, and had been warming 
by it more than an hour, Edward appearing a 
good deal uneasy about his brother, but still not 
going forth, when all at once the door opened and 
Albert came in, pale and staggering just as we 
had seen him. 

“We saw at once this was no affectation, and 
hastened to make a bed for him; and when he 
lay down he moaned just as we heard him an 
hour before. Edward asked him a little sharply 
why he had not answered our call, and why, 
when so ill, he had lain down in the snow. 

“He asked, in a whisper, for water; and having 
swallowed a large draught, he told us he had not 
seen us, nor heard us call, nor lain down in the 
snow, and said he had come directly from Mrs. 
Gardener’s, pointing out the direction and sol- 
emnly assuring us that he had not been where we 
supposed we had seen him. Having swallowed 
another draught of water, he said he was on his 
way home, and being almost frozen came across 
Mrs. Gardener’s farm; that she saw him from the 
window as he looked at the house in the hope 
that he might see Betty, and coming out asked 
him very kindly to go in and warm by the fire; 
that he did so, and that she gave him something 
to drink, which he believed was killing him; and 
that Betty, coming in as he drank, pulled the cup 
away from his lips, crying out, ‘Good God, 
mother!’ and that she herself had walked with 
him most of the way home, supporting and 
cheering him; but that it was so cold he had per- 
suaded her to yo back against her will, telling 
her he felt quite well. He said all this gasping 
for breath and in a whisper; and while we sought 
to help him in some way, we knew not how, the 
door opened hurriedly and Betty came in, and, 
regardless of us, took his head on her bosom and 
rocked him to and fro, telling him she loved him, 
and he must not die; that she could not live 
without him, and she put her hand on her head 
as though it were indeed cracking. He smiled 
when he could not speak any longer, and putting 
one arm around her neck drew down her head— 
perhaps he kissed her, I don’t know—and a mo- 
ment afterward Betty called us to come and help 
him. Poor Albert! there had come a helper 
greater than we. 

“When we had straightened him for the grave, 
and closed his eyes and mouth, we covered him 
with a sheet, and making torches, like those you 
































made to-night, we went out to the hill-side, think- 
ing perhaps the poor boy had not known what 
he said, and that after all it had been him that | 
we saw. Our own tracks lay fresh, but there 
were no others; and where we had seen him lie 
down, the snow was white and level without the 
slightest imprint at all. Of course we knew it 
was no mortal thing we had seen, but a shadow, 
as it were, sent to tell us of the death that was 
coming. 

“All that night, and all the next day, and till 
the morning of the day after, Betty sat by the 
coffin still as a stone, speaking not for any thing 
that was said to her, her eyes tearless and her 
mouth rigid as though it would never smile 


again. 

“By Edward’s direction a grave was digged a 
few steps from the door; he would not be so 
lonesome, he said, with Albert so near. He was 
buried there, and Edward might as well have 
been buried, too, for all the best part of him 
seemed to go with Albert; his gun grew rusty, 
and he neglected all the sports he used to enjoy 
so much, never jesting or smiling, or caring for 
his old companions any more. He would sit 
moody in the corner reading his brother’s books 
day after day, and when the spring came round 
he would sometimes sit at the door and play the 
flute that used to be Albert’s; but all the neigh- 
bors said the music was not like the old music. 
One night hearing the flute, I went across the 
fields and found him, thinking perhaps he would 
be glad of mortal company, having had only the 
dead so long. He spoke civilly enough, but 
seemed little glad to see me, playing on or mus- 
ing the same as if I had not been there. All at 
once there was a noise, like some one digging, by 
Albert’s grave, and looking in that direction, there, 
sure enough, was a woman setting a bush—her 
black hair blowing wildly about her shoulders; 
for it was a rough March night—clouds, and 
moonlight, and wind, all flying about together. 
Of course it was Betty Gardener; and when she 
had planted her rose, the old dog—black Rover— 
that was lying at Edward’s feet got up and joined 
her, and the two went away silently together.” 

At this juncture of the story footsteps and 
merry voices were heard, and the next moment 
two or three young lads of the neighborhood 
joined us at the camp-fire. All the tenderness 
and pathos of manner which had accompanied 
the story-telling, Amos dropped at once, and as- 
sumed the bullying, bragging behavior that char- 
acterized him. The lads were on their way 
home from a singing school, and when they went | 
forward, which they did presently, Amos joined | 
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them, for that he was afraid to go alone I suspect, 
and Rosalie and I were left to protect ourselves 
from fright as we best could. We began by talk- 


ing loud and making the blaze very bright; but 


when the tire was mended and we sat down, we 
found it difficult to keep up a steady conversa- 
tion, and every now and then caught ourselves 
listening for the steps of our father, we said; but 
to own the truth, it was more in memory of what 
we had seen, or supposed we had seen by the 
grave. 

The rain was still falling slowly, and the night 
so dark that we could not see at all beyond the 
circle of the firelight; we had been left alone 
much longer than we had expected to be; and 
far from the house, the grave at hand, and the 
ghost story still ringing in our ears, it is no won- 
der we were afraid. 

Two or three times I thought I heard footsteps 
along the damp leaves before I dare say so; for 
the sound was not in the direction we expected 
our father to come. At length I became so 
alarmed that I could not forbear asking Rose if 
she heard any thing, when she owned that she 
had heard the noise I spoke of for some time 
past, but that it must be a sheep or a cow astray 
from the flock. She said this to quiet me, but I 
did not believe it, nor she either. The step was 
too light and stealthy to be that of an animal; 
and yet what mortal would be walking alone in 
the rainy woods at night? and yet that some one 
was walking so we could no longer disbelieve. 
Our rude house, as I said, was open at one side, 
so that it could afford us no protection from an 
evil-disposed person, if such a one were hover- 
ing about us. We listened for the firm, fearless 
step we expected over the hill, but in that direc- 
tion all was still, while between us and the grave 
we distinctly heard the slow, light treading. 
While we whispered together as to what we 
should do, we beheld standing in the edge of the 
light, but not plainly visible, something that 
looked very like the figure we had seen by the 
grave. We waited no longer, but stealing out of 
the house gained the hill-top by a little circuit, 
and ran nimbly toward the lane leading to the 
house. When we dare look back to see if we 
were pursued, we heard the reassuring step of 
our father, and when we told him what we had 
seen, he said it was likeliest our fancy or the 
winds, or both together, or at most Amos himself 
lingering about to frighten us. Whatever it was 
we were not afraid to return with him and ascer- 
tain. It surprised us a little that he should walk 
right forward, never stopping to listen or look 
about at all, not even when we reached the hill- 
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top, and saw sitting on the bench we had lately 
quitted the shape we had twice seen before. 
This was no ghost, but a veritable old woman, 
with white hair and wild, wandering eyes, from 
which the look of reason seemed long to have 
departed. On her head she wore a white vail, 
and about her person a great shawl of a gray 
color; but we had no time for scrutiny, for she 
no sooner saw us than she ran swiftly into the 
woods, and we heard no more of her that night. 

It was afterward reported that Betty Gardener 
was come back, having escaped from the asylum 
where she had been a great many years, and that 
many persons had seen her wandering about the 
neighborhood and sitting at the grave of Albert 
Alerton. If it were she that we saw I know not, 
but we could think of no explanation of our 
strange visitor so probable. Whether or not the 
boy was supposed to have been murdered, and 
what became of the melancholy Edward, I never 
thought to inquire, when a child, but I shall not 
fail to do so now if opportunity occurs, and if 
any thing come to my knowledge worth writing 
out I shall give it in a subsequent story. 

Edward’s cabin, as we called the two or three 
logs and the pile of stones where the chimney 
lad been, possessed for us thenceforward a new 
interest; and though half afraid we used to linger 
about the ground, especially at the spearmint 
spring, partly fearful and partly hoping we should 
see the unquiet ghost Amos had told us about; 
but we never did, though we once found some 
flowers which seemed to have been lately strewn 
over his grave, and a fine linen handkerchief 
spread at its head over a bunch of white violets, 
as though to cover the face of the dead. 

Of all the treasures in life’s chart Love is the 
most beautiful; but to Betty and Albert, as to 
thousands of others, it was only a dream. 
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STRENGTH OF SOUL. 


Ir is Virtue alone which can render us superior 





to fortune; we quit her standard and the combat 
is no longer equal. Fortune mocks us; she turns 
us on her wheel; she raises and abases us at her 
pleasure, but her power is founded on our weak- 
ness. This is an old-rooted evil, but it is not 
incurable; there is nothing a firm and elevated 
mind can not accomplish. The discourse of 
the wise and the study of good books are the 
best remedies I know of; but to these we must 
join the consent of the soul, without which the 
best advice and the best counsel will be useless.— 
Petrarch. 
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ANGELS. 


BY COATES KINNEY. 
“Are they not all ministering spirits?”—Hen. 1, 14. 


Wirn sweet voices, solemn warnings 
Of the being yet to be, 

Bands of spirits hover round us, 
Like the shore-birds on the sea. 


Shore-birds, how they set hearts longing 
For the happiness of home! 
As around the wearied vessel 
They in flocks of beauty come; 
They out venture far and farther 
In the calm of sea and sky, 
Singing glad; but when the tempest 
Threatens and the rocks are nigh, 
Then they, landward wildly winging, 
Scream the omens on the gale, 
Of a shock among the breakers, 
To the ruin rushing sail. 


So these spirits from yon bright shore, 

Goldened with the sand of stars— 
When God’s truth has calmed the billows 

Of our being’s passion-wars— 
Then these spirits come to visit, 

Come to visit and console, 
Dipping angel pinions round us 

In the earthly sea of soul— 
Cheering onward, or else warning 

Of some thundering tempest nigh, 
Or some secret rock of ruin 

On the voyage to the sky. 


They are round us—round us ever; 
’Tis their presence in the soul, 
When affections, like full fountains, 
Gush from thence without control; 
When the thrilling heart-cords quiver 
As a harp’s air-smitten strings, 
’Tis their sweeping angel fingers, 
Or their brushing angel wings: 
When the soul of earth takes pinion 
For a heavenward faith-flight far, 
Upward through the awful nothing 
Beckon they from star to star. 


Oft they glide down in our slumbers— 
Those whom on the earth we knew, 
And those who have lived before us— 
And we wake to live anew; 
For their voices, sweet and solemn, 
Though but ripples of the tone 
Which upbillows, music’s ocean, 
Ever round the Great White Throne; 
Yet inspire us with more longing 
For the glory in the sky— 
For the happy life immortal 
Of these angels hovering nigh. 
With sweet voices, solemn warnings 
Of the being yet to be, 
Bands of spirits hover round us, 
Like the shore-birds on the sea. 
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A TRIP TO QUARTERLY MEETING IN OLDEN 
TIME. 


BY REV. JAMES L. CLARK. 
N the year 18— I received my appointment to 
H——— circuit, which was generally regarded 
in the conference as- being located somewhere 
near the starving point. But being a great ad- 
mirer of the itinerant system, and a firm believer 
in a special Providence, I received my appoint- 
ment as coming from God, and immediately re- 
moved, with my family, to my new field of labor, 
where I was received with warm hearts and open 
houses, in more respects than one. 
I had traveled round my circuit once or twice, 
spying out the nakedness of the land, when the 
time came for holding our first quarterly meet- 
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ing. It was to be held about fifteen miles from 
the place where we had pitched our taberna- 
cle for the year. On Friday about noon I put 
my horse in a buggy, and, with my wife and | 
child, set out for the place where I was to meet | 
my Official brethren to transact the business con- | 
nected with the welfare of our Zion. 

The country through which we passed was, 
comparatively speaking, new. For the first few 
miles we passed openings, here and there, where 
the pioneers of civilization had leveled the for- 
est, and erected their rude tenements, to afford 
them shelter and protection from the inclemency 
of the seasons as they rolled around. We soon, 
however, left these cheering evidences of civil- 
ized life behind. After crossing a small stream 
we took up the side of a hill till we arrived at 
the summit of one of those numerous ridges, or 
continuous ranges of hills, so common in this 
country. Here we were surrounded with the 
unbroken forest. Our road followed the tortuous 
windings of the main ridge, keeping genérally on 
its summit, which frequently was so narrow as 
scarcely to afford level ground enough for the 
road; while down on either hand it rapidly de- 
scended, as far as the eye could reach, till it term- 
inated in a narrow vale, some three or four 
hundred feet below the level of its summit. 
Here solitude swayed her scepter. No sound 
broke the awful stillness that every-where reigned, 
save now and then the mournful note of some 
wandering bird, who, far from human habitations, 
sought a retreat in these solitudes of nature. 

We had advanced through the forest about 
four miles when we met with a slight accident, 
which proved to be the cause of some inconven- 
iences which we afterward suffered. In passing 
down a gentle declivity the fore axle of our 





vehicle caught on the top of a stump and broke 





the singletree. Here we were four or five miles 
from the nearest human habitation, and with no 
tools or implements to make another. And to 
add to our cheerless prospect, the heavens became 
overcast with clouds which threatened to pour 
out the teeming shower upon us. Night was 
fast approaching. What could we do? Neces- 
sity is said to be the mother of invention. After 
thinking for a moment I took off my lines, and 
with them tied the broken singletree to the cross- 
bar that held the shafts together, and then walked 
and led my horse; but owing to this delay, and 
the slow gait we were compelled to go, night 
overtook us before we came down the side of the 
ridge into the valley of a small stream, called 
H s river. Shortly after we descended into 
the valley, the glimmering of a light and the 
barking of a dog gave us the welcome informa- 
tion that we were near the abodes of human be- 
ings. When opposite the house we stopped, and 
I went in to ask for permission to stay all night, 
but we were refused by a gray-headed man. I 
urged my condition—a stranger totally unac- 
quainted with the road. The night was dark 
and rainy, and my wife and child were with me, 
not knowing where to look for shelter; but I 
pleaded in vain. I was told that about two miles 
farther there was a house where he expected we 
could stay. I turned away more in sorrow than 
in anger to impart the information of our repulse 
to my companion, while this passage of Scripture 
awakened mournful feelings in my breast, “I was 
a stranger and ye took me not in.’ We now 
resumed our journey, the rain meanwhile increas- 
ing. Surrounded by darkness that might almost 
be felt we went on through scenes of danger, 
out of which the directing hand of God alone 
brought us in safety. All at once our progress 
was arrested; we had missed the road. Leaving 
my horse I felt about with my feet till I found 
the track, and in a short time we emerged from 
the woods into an open space, and presently came 
to a house, where, upon inquiry, I found we 
could stay. When we entered the house, quite 
fatigued and hungry, we found none of the 
family at home but a young man, who informed 
us that we could get nothing to eat, as they had 
no bread baked, no candle to make a light, and 
his sister, who kept house for him, had gone to 
stay all night at one of the neighbors. As this 
had been fast day we felt a little disappointed in 
not getting supper. Fortunately, however, we 
procured a little milk for our babe, and after sat- 
isfying its demands we had prayers, and then, 
wet and weary, we retired to rest, thankful that 
we were so much better off than our Savior was 
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when he was upon the earth, who had not where 
to lay his head. 

We rose in the morning, after a refreshing 
sleep, and started on our way, the rain still fall- 
ing. After proceeding about half a mile we up- 
set on the edge of a dangerous precipice. My 
wife and the child were thrown within about a 
foot of its edge, but, thanks to a kind Providence! 
we escaped unhurt. By perseverance, in an 
hour’s traveling we arrived safely at brother 
Ww ’s, wet, tired, and hungry, and did ample 
justice to the food we found smoking upon the 
table. Breakfast over I started through the rain 
to the spot where the quarterly meeting was to 
be held, and was met a short distance from it by 
my presiding elder, brother S———,, who kindly 
welcomed me to my kingdom. After conversing 
a short time we proceeded to the place of meet- 
ing; but such a place! It was an old frame, 
twenty by thirty feet, built for a bark shed for a 
tannery, the vats for which still surrounded the 
building, if such it could be called. In order to 
protect them from the inclemency of the weather, 
the brethren had collected some plank and set 
them up on end round the frame, leaving an 
aperture on one side to answer fora door. Win- 
dows there were none. The boards were fastened 
on with hickory withs. The inside was seated 
with split poles, which were laid across some sills 
which were placed lengthwise of the building. 
The floor was of dirt, plentifully covered with 
straw, as the space within our altars at camp 
meetings frequently are. <A rude fixture at one 
end answered for a pulpit, from which we preached 
the unsearchable riches of Christ to the hungry 
souls who came through the mud and rain to this 
rude temple, dedicated, for the time being, to the 
worship of God. After sermon by the elder, 
which seemed to drop like showers of mercy on 
a thirsty land, the usual routine of quarterly con- 
ference business was attended to, when it appeared 
that the sum of nine dollars, thirty-seven and a 
half cents was paid in for the first quarter of the 
year. Well, the poor had the Gospel preached 
unto them. We retired to dinner, and sat down 
to the table, the furniture of which consisted of 
a few broken plates, knives, and forks, for there 
was not a whole one of any kind on the table. 
On the center of the table smoked a piece of fat 
pork, a few potatoes, and some corn-dodgers, as 
they are termed in this country, made of corn 
coarsely ground and half sifted. From these we 
satisfied the demands of nature, and felt like 
giants refreshed with new wine. At five o’clock 
brother H- 











n preached; we had a moving | 
time, but tothing special. On Sabbath morning 
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we had our love-feast. It still rained; but the 
people came out, and God manifested himself to 
us in the old bark-shed as he did not unto the 
world. Many felt like singing, 
“My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 


And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss.” 


Our meeting progressed finely, During prayer 
meeting at night eight broken-hearted penitents 
had the oil and wine of consolation poured into 
their bleeding hearts, and were enabled to rejoice 
in the knowledge of the forgiveness of sin. We 
continued our meeting several days with success, 
The last night was a time of power, Although 
the rain poured down incessantly, and the wind 
blew almost a hurricane, with the lightning flash- 
ing, and the thunder rolling almost continually, 
yet but few of the people knew of the terrific 
nature of the storm that was raging without. 
The cries of the penitent for mercy, the shouts 
of the new-born soul, and the rejoicing of the 
people of God over their children and friends 
just converted, all mingled together, rose above 
the roar of the tempest without, and forcibly re- 
minded me of the scene described in Ezra, where 
the noise of the shout of joy could not be dis- 
cerned from the noise of the weeping, for the 
people shouted with a loud shout, and the noise 
was heard afar off. Fifteen professed to find par- 
doning mercy that night, and among them was 
the young man and his sister, at whose house we 
staid over night on our way to the meeting, 
As the result of our meeting thirty-eight pro- 
fessed conversion, many of whom are still on 
their way to glory. Surely the wilderness and 
the solitary place was glad for them, and the 
desert rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. I felt 
amply paid for all my difficulties in getting there, 
and more than ever resolved for God to live and 
die. 


IDLERS, THEIR VISITS. 


Tue idle levy a very heavy tax upon the in- 
dustrious when, by frivolous visitations, they rob 
them of their time. Such persons beg their daily 
happiness from door to door, as beggars their 
daily bread, and like them sometimes meet with 
a rebuff. A mere gossip ought not to wonder if 
we are tired of him, seeing that we are indebted 
for the honor of his visit simply and solely to 
the circumstance of his being very tired of him- 
self. 





























| twitters in the hedge by the wayside. 





PHILOSOPHY OF WINGS AND TOES. 


IRDS live more in a given time than any 
other creatures. For to live is not only to 
live; it is also to move, act, and travel. The 
hours of the swift, which in sixty minutes can 
reach the distance of eighty leagues, are longer 
than the hours of the tortoise, because they are 
better occupied, and «omprise a greater number 
Men of present day, who can go 
to America in a little more than 
a week, |i wr times as much as men of the lasi 
century, W ok a month to make the passag». 
People who are now fifty years of age have still 
a longer time before them than Michael Angelo 
and Voltaire had at the mome:t when they weve 
laid in the cradle. Independeutly of birds U.us 
enjoying more of life than all other beings in the 
same given number of years, time seems to glide 
over them without leaving a trace of its eflects; 
or, rather, time only improves them, reviving 
their colors and strengthening their voices. Age 
increases the beauty of birds, while in men it 
brings on ugliness. 

Hold not up your chin too high over the ring 
of your white collar. I have seen better white 
bands about the neck of many a little bird that 
It is 
not reason that parts you from the beast most 
widely, so much as your hat. Many a dog 
has better head-lining than yours, but a head- 
covering like that which you clap on every 
day would look ridiculous, even upon a pig. I 
should like to know what furrier or paletot- 
maker, with the clothes of beasts given him to 
cut up and fashion into clothes for men, can dress 
the world of fashion half as well as the animal 
itself is dressed. What Macintosh garment is so 
beautiful as the water-proof dress of the silmon 
or the duck? Brummel never wore a coat half 
as well-fitting as a dog’s. This coat fits without 
a crease, and always maintains its luster by a 
principle of renovation contained in itself. It 
becomes thicker and heavier when its wearer is 
exposed to severe cold and needs the warmest 
wrappers, and it becomes, in hot climates, thin 
and very light. It maintains the temperature 
of the body, and impedes the transmission either 
of heat or cold from without. It serves as a 
light mattress to the wearer that enables him to lie 
down comfortably on the bare ground, on stones, 
or upon the hardest floor, and to resist any ordinary 
The same dress on a female 
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amount of damp. 
wearer serves as a bed for her little ones to nestle 
upon. A whole bird of paradise, or part of the 
tail of an ostrich stuck upon a lady’s head does 
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not impart to her dress the lightness and beauty 
of a complete set of plumage such as any bird, 
even a poor linnet in Seven Dials, has for every- 
day wear. Then how amazingly fit are the 
bird’s clothes for the bird’s occupation! The 
direction of every feather is calculated in birds 
of swift passage to assist and expedite their 
flight; and in birds that fly stealthily by night, 
to make their movements noiseless. 

A bird is a model ship constructed by the hand 
of God, in which the conditions of swiftness, 
manageability, and lightness are absolutely and 
necessarily the same as in vessels built by the 
hand of man. There are not in the world two 
things which resemble each other more strongly, 
both mechanically and physically speaking, than 
the carcass and frame-work of a bird and a ship, 
The breast-bone so exactly resembles a keel that 
the English language has retained the name. 
The wings are the oars, the tail the rudder. That 
original observer, Huber the Genevese, who has 
carefully noticed the flight of birds of prey, has 
even made use of the metaphor thus suggested 
to establish a characteristic distinction between 
rowers and sailers. The rowers are the falcons, 
who have the first or second wing-feather the 
longest, and who are able by means of this pow- 
erful oar to dart right into the wind’s eye. The 
mere sailers are the eagles, the vultures, and the 
buzzards, whose more rounded wings resemble 
sails. The rowing bird is to the sailing bird 
what the steamer, that laughs at adverse winds, 
is to the schooner, which can not advance against 
them. 

The bones of highflyers, as well as their feath- 
ers, are tubes filled with air, communicating with 
a pulmonary reservoir of prodigious capacity. 
This reservoir is also closely connected with the 
air-cells which lie between the interior muscles, 
and which are so many swimming-bladders, by 
aid of which the bird is able to inflate its volume, 
and diminish its specific gravity in proportion, 
In birds that are laden with a heavy burden of 
head, Nature has interposed so decided a gap 
between skin and flesh that there results an 
almost complete detachment of the skin. Con- 
sequently, they can be stripped of their coating 
just as easily as a rabbit can. In man and other 
mammifers the blood, in the act of breathing, 
advances ready to meet the air; in birds, air en- 
ters to find the blood, and comes in contact with 
it every-where. Hence an ubiquity of respiration 
and a rapidity of hamatosis which explains the 
untirability of the wings of birds. The muscles 
do not get fatigued, because they receive new 





vigor every second from the influence of the 
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ever-revivified blood. A stag or a hare drops at | for it must adjust its eye, and does so readily, 


last, when hunted, because its lungs, rather than 
its legs, are tired. 

Between the different members of a bird’s body 
there exists a sort of equilibrium and balance, 
which prevents any one organ from obtaining 
undue develupment without another losing in 
the same proportion. Thus, exaggerated length 
of wing generally coincides with very small feet 
and legs. Examples: the frigate-bird, the swift, 
and the humming-bird. Feathered feet and legs 
are mostly short, as in pigeons, bantams, ptarmi- 
gan, and grouse. Nature always contrives to 
economize out of one part of a bird’s body the 
material which she has too lavishly expended 
upon another. Good walkers are bad flyers, and 
good flyers are bad walkers. First-rate runners 
and divers are deprived of the power of rising 
in the air. Half-blind individuals, like owls, are 
astonishingly quick of hearing. Creatures clad 
in plain costume are recompensed by the powers 
of song. The lark and the redbreast, victim 
species—both being greedily eaten in France— 
have the gift of poesy bestowed upon them to 
console them for their future sorrows. 

The most exquisite sense a bird possesses is 
sight. The acuteness and sensibility of the 
retina are in direct proportion to the rapidity 
of wing. The swift, according to Belon’s calcu- 
lation, can see a gnat distinctly at the distance 
of more than five hundred yards. The kite, 
hovering in the air at a hight beyond our feeble 
vision, perceives with ease the small dead min- 
now floating on the surface of the lake, and is 
cognizant of the imprudence of the poor little 
field-mouse, as it timidly ventures out of its hole. 
Some hunters in Bengal killed a large wild boar, 
and left it outside their tent. An hour afterward 
the sky was blue and cloudless, only a minute 
speck in one quarter fixed their attention. It 
became larger, and proved to be a vulture flying 
in a straight line out of the far heavens toward 
their wild boar. In less than an hour seventy 
vultures had thus flown in straight lines from 
all quarters of the sky. Again—Aleppo is so 
placed that it may be seen from a great distance. 
Stand after dinner on the terrace roof of a house 
at Aleppo, and make gestures with your hand, 
as if you were scattering crumbs. Flocks of 
birds will dart to your feet out of a sky in which 
just before perhaps not one was visible. From the 
upper regions of the air they keep a look-out on 
the flesh-pots of the Syrians. The bird that is so 
far-sighted is near-sighted, too; it discriminates 
morsels, and sees accurately what it should pick 
up, between its eyes and the point of its beak; 





even to that short distance. The bird, too, has a 
surprising quickness of sight. When flying at 
the pace of an express-train under shelter of a 
forest, it will steer its way among the boughs, 
and never once suffer collision, after our express. 
train fashion. So quick-sighted, short-sighted, 
and far-sighted are birds. 

All God has done and made he has thoroughly 
well done and made. If he had not exactly pro- 
portioned the visual organs of the bird of prey, 
or the swallow, to its dashing flight, the mere 
extreme velocity of the bird would have only 
served to break its neck. Partridges constantly 
kill themselves against the iron wires of electric 
telegraphs; aud nothing is more common than to 
find thrushes and larks with dislocated vertebra, 
when they fall into the large vertical net which 
is used in France by twilight sportsmen. 

Perhaps, after all we have said and seen, the 
sense of touch is the most perfect in birds, and 
the organs of feeling are endowed with a sub- 
tility of perception more exquisite even than 
those of sight. In fact, air being the most vari- 
able and unstable of elements, birds would be 
endowed by nature with the gift of universal 
sensibility, enabling them to appreciate and fore- 
tell the slightest perturbations of the medium 
they inhabit. In consequence, the feathered race 
are armed with a nervous impressionability which 
comprises the different properties of the hygrom- 
eter, the thermometer, the barometer, and the 
electroscope. A tempest, which takes the man 
of science by surprise, has, long before, given 
warning to the birds of the sea. The noddies, 
cormorants, gulls, and petrels know twenty-four 
hours beforehand, by means of the magnetic tel- 
egraph which exists within them, the exact day 
and moment when Ocean is going into one of 
his great rages, opening wide his green abysses, 
and flinging the angry foam of his waves in insult 
against the forehead of the cliffs. Some birds 
are the harbingers of wintery storms; others 
usher in the advent of spring. The raven and 
the nightingale announce the coming of the tem- 
pest by a peculiar form of bird’s expression, 
which they both seemed to have borrowed from 
the vocabulary of the frog—a pre-eminently 
nervous animal, to whom the science of gal- 
vanism is greatly indebted. The chaffinch, in 
unsettled weather, recommends the traveler to 
take his umbrella, and advises the housekeeper 
not to be in a hurry to hang out her linen. Cer- 
tain mystic geniuses have attributed this faculty 
of divination possessed by birds to some special 
sensibility, acquainting them with the action of 
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the electric currents that traverse the atmosphere, | suage their hunger and to amuse themselves, 


| and accurately informing them of their direction. 


Nor is there any scientific argument which can 
be confidently opposed to such a theory. 

After the organs of sight and touch, the sense 
of hearing comes next in importance. The del- 
icacy of the auditory powers of birds is suffi- 


| ciently apparent from the passion for vocal music 


which many of them manifest. It is a univer- 
sally admitted physical law that, in all animals, 
a close and invariable correspondence exists be- 
tween the organs of voice and those of hearing. 
Now birds, it will be seen, are the Stentors of 
nature. The bull, who is an enormous quadru- 
ped, endowed with an immensely capacious chest, 
does not roar louder than the bittern, a moderate- 
sized bird which frequents our ponds. In Lor- 
raine they style him. the beeuf d’eau, or “ water- 
bull.” A crane, trumpeting two or three thousand 
yards above the surface of the earth, pulls your 
head back just as violently as a friend who asks 
you “How do you do?” from the balcony of a 
fifth-floor window; while the thundering Mir- 
abeau, who should venture to harangue the Pa- 
risian populace from the top of the towers of 
Notre Dame, would run a great risk of not being 
able to convey a single word to a single member 
of his congregation. 

Ascend in the air, by means of a balloon, in 
company with an old Atlas lion, whose formid- 
able roaring once struck terror throughout Alge- 
rian wildernesses; and, when you have risen only 
half a mile, make your traveling companion give 
utterance to the most sonorous of his fine chest- 
notes. Those notes will spend themselves in 
empty space, without descending so low as the 
earth. But the royal kite, floating another half 
mile above you, will not let you lose a single 


. . . . . - # 
| inflexion of his cat-like mewings, miniatures 


though they be of the lion’s roar. It is prob- 
able, says M. Toussenel, that Nature has expended 
more genius in the construction of the larynx of 
a wren or a nightingale than in fabricating the 
ruder throats of all the quadrupeds put together. 

Smell and taste are but feeble in birds; and 
they have no great occasion for either sense. A 


| bird’s appetite must be enormous, in order to 
| supply the animal heat necessary for the main- 


tenance of its superior nature. A bird is a loco- 
motive of the very first rank, a high-pressure 
engine, which burns more fuel than three or four 
ordinary machines. ‘Animals feed, man eats,” 
says worthy Brillat Savarin. “Clever men alone 
know how to eat properly.” This strictly true 
gastrosophic aphorism is more exactly applicable 
to birds than to quadrupeds. Birds feed to as- 





not to indulge in mere epicurism. They fatten 
through sheer ennui, and for pastime’s sake, 
rather than through any ambition of “cutting 
up fat.” The task, moreover, assigned to them 
is to destroy the innumerable seeds of weeds, 
[which they do in a larger proportion than the 
protected seeds of human food,] and animal and 
insect vermin, which would soon annihilate the 
labors of man, did not certain species of birds 
feel an incessant craving to devour them. Birds 
have no nose, for the same good reason that they 
have no palate. It is not necessary that -crea- 
tures, destined to eat every thing without mak- 
ing wry faces, should have posted in front of 
their stomach, as we have, a vigilant sentinel, who 
is troublesomely cautious who and what he allows 
to enter the fortress. All, therefore, that has 
been said about the fine scent of the crow and 
the vulture, who snuff gunpowder and corpses 
at incredible distances, is simply absurd. There 
is an excellent reason why crows should not 
smell gunpowder; namely, that gunpowder is 
scentless till it is burnt. (We venture to doubt 
this statement of fact: having a decided personal 
nose for the saltpeter.) If crows could perceive 
that perfume it would attract them, instead of 
driving them away. Crows and vultures are car- 
rion birds, who love, above all things, the treat 
of a battle. 

Once when the sons of the last king of France 
had ordered the make-believe of a nice little 
war, to be got up in the environs of Fontain- 
bleau, for the gratification of the burgesses of 
Paris—a race whose eyes are always on the 
look-out for childish spectacles, wherein quiet 
people pretend that they are on the point of kill- 
ing other quiet people—an old crow of the neigh- 
borhood, who had gone through the campaign of 
1812, fancied he recognized in the maneuvers 
of the army of parade, a repetition of the mur- 
derous dramas which had supplied him, in the 
good old time, with frequent and delicious ban- 
quets. He informed his comrades all around, 
what a lucky chance was in store for them: 
expressly advising them to get their beaks and 
claws sharpened on their way to the rendezvous, 
A whole flock of body-pickers assembled, and 
hovered in thick groups over the two camps, 
exciting them by their vociferations to set to, in 
right good earnest. If but little blood were 
shed, it was not through any fault of the crows; 
and nothing could equal their spite and rage 
when they found that the demonstration was 
only a joke. 

We have here only room briefly to state that 




















M. Toussenel, for reasons which le ably staies, 
classifies birds according to the form of the foot. 
Every bird, from the penguin ef the Antarctic 
Pole, to the gerfalcon of the North Cape, has 
the foot either flat or curved. The whole king- 
dom of birds is thus divisible into flat-foots and 
curve-foots. The first three orders of the former 
class are, the oar-foots, the stilters, and the ve- 


are now impossible; we can only give a sample 
of the runners. 

The velocipedes come immediately after the 
stilters in the order of creation. They were the 
first inhabitants of the earliest emerging conti- 
nents; for they are herbivorous and gramnivorous 
creatures, and grass is the initial manifestation of 
the vital forces of the earth. Their character 
of primogeniture is, moreover, indelibly stamped 
upon all their features, in their rudimental struct- 
ure, and their small number of toes. The order 
opens with the ostrich—the ostrich is a bird- 
quadruped, as the penguin is a bird-fish—it can 
not fly for want of wings, and has only two toes 
on each foot. If the monodactyl, or one-toed 
bird, existed, it would certainly belong to this 
order. All the runners of Europe have wings 
and can fly. The most unfinished series we 
possess is that of the winged tridactyls. The 
bustard is the one which comes nearest to the 
| ostrich. Nevertheless, as every individual in the 
order has its frame modeled, more or less, after 
that of the ostrich, it is important to refer to this 
original or primitive pattern, and to compare its 
organization with that of the humming-birds, in 
order clearly to comprehend the character and 
the providential destiny of the creatures we are 
considering. 

The humming-bird, and all the swift sailers, 
have the thoracic cavity, or chest, outrageously 
developed, with the ridge of the breast-bone pro- 
jecting like the keel of a cutter. But, in virtue 
of the natural law of equilibrium, this excessive 
development can only take place at the expense 
of some other part of the body. In the hum- 
ming-bird the atrophied and deficient portion is 
the region of the insertion of the lower members. 
All is sacrificed to lightness and utility. The 
chest is fashioned like the blade of a knife. In 
short, the swift sailer, when its feathers are 
plucked, has a great resemblance to its own 
skeleton: an idea, which invincibly repulses all 
thoughts of savory roast-meat. 

But let us demolish, piece by piece, the frame 
of the bird of prey, or the humming-bird. Let 
us put the complete in the place of the incom- 





plete, and substitute the empty for the full. Let | 
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| us take, in one word, the very reverse of all these 
| anatomical arrangements, and we shall have the 
| exact pattern of the runner. There do not, per- 
| haps, exist in all nature two creatures belonging 
| to the same family, which bear such slight marks 
of relationship as the humming-bird and the 
ostrich. In vain would the latter deny the fact 
that it partakes more of the camel than of the 
biped; for, in proof of the fact, it carries on its 
back the children and the kings of Egypt. An 
ostrich is a vice-versa humming-bird. Here flight, 
there running, is the only means of locomotion, 
In the ostrich the breast-bone, instead of project- 
ing, is flattened down to ridiculous dimensions, 
It is a bony plate in the form of a shield, which 
acts as a prow instead of a kecl. The thighs and 
legs assume the bulky dimensions of the same 
parts in herbivorous quadrupeds. All of which 
means, that Nature, who, in the swift sailers, has 
favored the development of uneatable parts at 
the expense of those which are articles of food, 
has completely changed her style of architecture 
in the velocipedes: neglecting the parts which 
are never eaten, in order to develop, in luxurious 
fashion, those parts which supply us with dainty 
dishes. 

Now, wherefore this contrast of comparative 
anatomy? Wherefore has Nature, who does noth- 
ing without a motive, so liberally garnished the 
velocipede with meat? Why has she endowed 
that tender viand with so remarkable an easiness 
of digestion, and so exquisite and inviting a fla- 
vor? Does Nature, by these signs, intend to in- 
sinuate that the providential destiny of the runner 
is to be snared or shot, and then roasted and 
eaten? 

The fact, alas! is only too probable, the lan- 
guage too clear, the oracle too certain. Yes! ey- 
ery thing leads to the belief that Nature has 
destined the order of velocipedes to serve as food 
for flesh-eating creatures, in every kingdom of 
the animated world. Yes! these unhappy races 
merit, in the same degree as the ruminants, the 
appellation of the victim order. [Victim, from 
the Latin victus, conquered, from which the word 
victuals is also derived, in consequence of the 
ancient practice of conquerors making a meal off 


their conqueree’s sirloin. ] 

The velocipedes are all true ruminants, living, 
like them, on grass and grain. They have sev- 
eral stomachs, with a preparatory crop, fulfilling 
exactly the same office as the paunch of the quad- 
ruped. Now, all meats produced from grass are 
of delicate taste and easy digestion. Analogically 
and algebraically speaking, the hen is to the cow 
as the partridge is to the roe. The hen gives us 
































her eggs and her chickens, just as the cow does 
her milk and her calf. We ought, besides, to 
remark that, in either order, the flesh of the fe- 
male is superior to that of the male. The fact, 
moreover, is universal, that nature has endowed 
the female world with more delicate aromas than 
the male; with more fleshy tissues and shorter 
muscles. 

The great bustard is the swiftest of our run- 
ners. 
only undertaken, with visible repugnance, when 
danger is knocking loud at the door. The slight- 
est damage to its wings exposes it to serious dis- 
asters. One morning before daybreak, when some 
Champagne peasants were proceeding from Suippe 
to Chalons-sur-Marne, they perceived a herd of 
creatures at a certain distance from the road mak- 
ing unavailing efforts to rise from the ground. 


Per contra, flight is severe exercise, and is 


; On approaching to inspect the phemomenon more 
| closely, they ascertained that the crippled birds 





were great bustards, whose wings were so com- 
pletely locked up by the hoar-frost as to be use- 
less, either for flight or running. The barbarous 
travelers, as we should have done in their place, 
naturally took advantage of the circumstance. 
They knocked the unhappy fowls on the head; 
and the market of Chalons, the capital of Bus- 
tardland, was abundantly supplied on that occa- 
sion. A gunshot which tells upon a bustard, at 
the lowest figure, is always worth twenty francs 
on the spot. Champagne, which, in the time of 
Belon, was so rich in bustards and so poor in veg- 
etables, is still the only province of France where 
these birds feel comfortable, and consent to breed. 
But two facts are sufficient to give you an idea 
of the present variety of the species. Many 
sportsmen, M. Toussenel included, have shot for 
years in the Champenoise desert, without burning 
powder over a single bustard. And for ‘many 
seasons past, Chevet, the illustrious game-dealer 
of the Palais Royal, has not received more than 
half-a-dozen specimens. The great bustard has 
passed into the state of a myth in Artois, Vendee, 
Brenne, and even in the stony plains of the south, 
where it formerly took up its winter quarters. Its 
apparition in those credulous districts is now con- 
sidered as the forerunner of extraordinary polit- 
ical events—although it seldom does really more 
than announce the approach of frosty weather. 
The physiognomy of the plovers is not happy. 
Their head is much too voluminous, their eye too 
large, their bill too short, inserted too low, and 
too much at a right angle with the cranium. 
The sentiment of fraternity is highly developed 
in most species of the Ploveridw. When a 
plover is brought to the ground, the whole band 
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alights to render him assistance. Sportsmen have 
more than once exterminated whole flocks of dot- 
terels without stirring a step. The poor creatures 
cruelly expiate their fault of having too round a 
head. They have the extreme and idiotic sim- 
plicity to believe in the harmlessness of tipsy 
people; and allow themselves to be easily ap- 
proached by whomsoever may pretend to be una- 
ble to walk straight. Religious observers of the 
Mussulman law, they repair to the water-side at 
stated hours, two or three times every day, to 
make their ablutions and wash their feet. The 
dotterel, of all the picvcrs, has the biggest. and 
the roundest head, » hich might, perhaps, be sup- 
posed to indicaie that it contains the greatest 
quantity of brain. The fact is exactly the re- 
Iie has the greatest faith in drunken 
men, and mai ifests the most obstinate propensity 
to throw himself in the sportsman’s way. This 
same dotterel, formerly very common in La 
Beauce, was the primitive element of the famous 
pate de Chartres. It has fallen a victim to its own 
glory. The pate’s success led to the pate’s con- 
sumption, and the pate’s consumption led naturally 
to the destruction of the species. The Chartres 
pastry-cooks are at last obliged to replace the ab- 
sent dotterel by partridge, quail, and lark flesh. 

Threetoeism’s last expression appears in the 
form of the golden plover. Henceforth this 
character of primitiveness completely disappears; 
its disappearance announces the end of flatfoot- 
ism, and our arrival at a superior sphere. The 
bird by which the transition is made is the lap- 
wing, rejoicing in a small hind-toe. The apteryx 
is an instance what a superior passional title is 
conferred upon a quasi-tridactyl by the simple 
addition of a spur, however high on the leg it 
may sprout. The influence of a fourth toe is 
not less manifest here. The Swiss lapwing con- 
tracts matrimony. He is willing to remain the 
golden plover’s messmate and friend in the daily 
relations of winter life; but he refuses to enter 
into any community of political and vernal doc- 
trines with him. The moral superiority of the 
four-toed bird is further displayed in the crested 
lapwing. Why this crest on the English peewit? 
Why do we find an attribute of royalty adorning 
one head and not another? 

The crest, it appears, is an honorary reward be- 
stowed upon the peewit, both for his exemplary 
domestic conduct, and for the numerous services 
of a composite kind which he renders to his lord 
and master, man, The peewit is not content 
with supplying us, in October, with savory meat; 
in spring he presents us with exquisitely delicate 
eggs, at least as good as those of the domestic 
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hen. He does not restrict his benefits to the 
pleasures of the table; he affords us sport on the 
grandest scale. 
of Holland from the ravages of worms, which 
would otherwise undermine them. For that 
reason, he prefers the Polders to any other resi- 
dence—plains which lie beneath the level of the 
sea, and have been rescued from the waves by 
the industry of man. In captivity he ornaments 
our gardens by the finished graces of his elegant 
person. He wages a relentless war against earth- 
worms, grubs, slugs, and snails. Boldly setting 
his face against the loose and shameful morals of 
his neighbors, he alone dares to display the noble 
standard of conjugal fidelity. Heuceforth the 
crest of the peewit will puzzle nobody. The 
answer to the enigma is openly published. The 
flight of this bird in a state of excitement is not 
less rich in somersaults and pirouettes than that 
of the snipe when deeply in love. And if the 
lapwing can not, like him, bleat like a goat, to 
declare his passion, he makes up for it by mew- 
ing like a cat. 

Nature has so regularly constituted the series 
of dusters, and has so artistically limited the 
boundaries of the genera, that she has really made 
each physical character of the bird an element of 
classification. Contrary to the opinion of learned 
men, you may take this family by the feet, by the 
head, by the neck, by the tail, by the color, by 
the origin, by the country, by the locality, with- 
out incurring the least risk of error. For head- 
dress, there is the aigrette of the pea-fowl, the 
tuft of the pheasant, the longitudinal comb of 
the cock, the helmet of the guinea-fowl, and the 
bald and carbuncled pate of the turkey. There 
are rudimental tails, short tails, middle-sized 
tails, outrageous tails. There are tails square, 
tails round, tails lyre-shaped, tails wheel-and-fan- 
wise. But the series has something better than 
that to serve it as a separative type. It is a 
mark of such superior importance, that merely to 
indicate it renders all mention of the others un- 
necessary. The spur is the feature now re- 
ferred to. 

The spur is no mere accident in the way in 
which a creature is shod. Instead of softening a 
distinction, it makes a real revolution. It effects 
a thorough transformation of costume and man- 
ners, and sums up in itself the whole family his- 
tory. In the single word spur are comprised the 
ideas of pacha, harem, despotism, jealousy, daz- 


zling dresses among the males, gentleness and . 


timidity among the females. 
If the task of christening the turkey had been 
left to the first child that came to hand, it is more 





m | 
At large, he protects the dikes | 





than probable the bird would have been called 
the glouglou, seeing that such is the name he 
gives himself. But the course of things, in nat- 
ural history, never runs ou so smoothly as that. 
The creature’s earliest French godfathers, with 
their heads full of certain features of the cock, 
gave him the name of cog d’Inde—to distinguish 
him, observe, from the one who really came from 
India, whereas the new arrival was a native of 
America. But as, in those days, America passed 
for the continuation of Asiatic India, the unfortu- 
nate choice of cog d’Jnde ought not to be imputed 
to individual ignorance. Afterward cog was sup- 
pressed; and, little by little, the bird was called 
first the dindon, then the dinde. Fourier—who 
knew so many things without having learned 
them, and who divined the history of a species 
from oue single character—makes the turkey the 
emblem of the bashful lover. The turkey bru- 
tally tramples upon the passion which exhausts 
and is killing him. But this weakness of tem- 
perament is only one of his least defects. Buf- 
fon, who wants to make him out a brave fellow, 
quotes in support of his opinion the singular 
proof of courage that a flock of turkeys have 
been seen to surround a hare on her form, and 
bravely unite to peck her to death. A number 
of political heroes are capable of this act of hero- 
ism, and sometimes perform it; but without being 
awarded the laurel for the act. 

The turkey is bald, like most fast livers. His 
face and forehead are disfigured by bunches of 
warts and chaplets of excrescences, swollen and 
red from the excesses of the table. These char- 
acteristics recall the physioguomy of the vulture, 
whom the turkey resembles in stature, color, cow- 
ardice, aud greed. When a man is both stupid 
and mischievous, we proverbially say he is like a 
turkey. But the portrait is too flattering; the 
turkey is worse than mischievous and stupid. 
He wears at the bottom of his neck a tuft of 
black hairs, to test.fy his fraternity with the he- 
goat. This model of gluttons, drunkards, and 
sluggards, is irascible in temper, like all people 
who quickly get fat aad rich. You hear him 
storm and cry glouglou—you see him red and 
blue with anger. ‘lhe turkey-hen, however, is 
well-behaved, and is the most devoted mother in 
the world. 

When the writing of this article had been con- 
cluded, we received a cummunication which cor- 
roborates M. Toussenel’s estimate of the pas- 
sional sensitiveness, the vigur, and the visual per- 
fectitude of at least one family of the beings 
gifted with wings and toes: 

“On Friday last, the fourth of August,” our 
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correspondeyt writes, dating from Glamorgan- 
shire, “one of my cats, an adept at bird-catching, 
was clever enough to capture a martin. He was 
immediately assailed by two birds of the same 
species, who each made a stoop at him, striking 
and then wheeling off; but he bore off his prey. 
Nothing further occurred till Sunday—probably 
from want of opportunity—but on that day, being 
in front of the house, and the coast clear, the cat 
was vigorously attacked by three martins. Rising 
to a considerable hight in the air, they darted 
down on his head with great force, and in such 
quick succession that they quite confused him. 
At first Mr. Tom’s efforts were confined to at- 
tempts to get hold of his assailants; but they 
wheeled off, after delivering each a blow with 
their pointed beaks, too swiftly to be caught. 

“This warfare had lasted a considerable time— 
for the whole affair occupied fully three-quarters 
of an hour—when the three birds flew off, each 
in a different direction, as. if to procure recruits; 
and in a very short time reappeared with six or 
seven other martins, who all joined in the same 
plan of attack. Tom, who may be supposed to 
scorn the idea of flying from small birds, was 
soon roused to anger, in place of desire for prey, 
by the incessant stabs at the back of his head— 
the birds hitting it every time with unerring pre- 
cision, after adroitly skimming off for another 
descent and another aim, move how he would; 
and he at length grew quite angry. He growled, 
and erected his bristles and tail for a regular fight. 
Finally, unable either to seize his tormentors or 
to endure the fierceness of the attack any longer, 
he ingloriously retreated under a warehouse door, 
which afforded him shelter, the birds striking at 
his tail, the last part of him in sight.” 

Then comes a postscript: : 

“On concluding my letter, I walked out, and 
stood for some time in the front of the house 
near the spot where the combat took place on 
Sunday. A martin, which had a nest under the 
eaves of the warehouse, was sailing about in the 
air, and Tom’s sister was pattering along on the 
ground, neither animal, to all appearance, regard- 
ing the other. In a few minutes the tom-cat 
came out, and in an instant the bird, screaming 
loudly, flew at him with the utmost fury, making 
several desperate darts, but seemed fearful of 
approaching quite near enough to strike, there 
being no other bird in sight to second him, or to 
distract the attention of its adversary; but it was 
quite clear that there was no mistake in recog- 
nizing its enemy, although the two cats are so 
very nearly alike in size, color, and general ap- 
pearance, that no person, unless very intimately 


acquainted with them, would be able to distin- 
guish one from the other. This little bird, how- 
ever, had been so nicely observant, as to know at 
| once, without hesitation, who was the offender.” 


-_— +> -_—— 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
BISHOP HEDDING. 


BY REV. Z. PADDOCK, D. D. 


VERY thing relating to that great and good 

man, the late Bishop Hedding, must have a 
permanent interest to all who knew him, and espe- 
cially to the members of the communion to which 
he was so bright an ornament. In my own bo- 
som scarcely any other human name awakens 
emotions at once so deep and so tender. The 
remembrance of him is always grateful to my 
heart. I became acquainted with him at an 
early period in my public life—soon after he was 
ordained bishop—and, for many years, performed 
for him, when he visited the conference of which 
I was a member, the office of private secretary. 
Of course, I was much in his company; and es- 
pecially as he presided over that body about as 
frequently, perhaps, as all the other bishops taken 
together. And the more I was with him, the more 
I loved and venerated him. Such dignity and 
such simplicity, such lofty intelligence and such 
purity of aim, are seldom found in the same 
person. Eulogy, however, is far from being the 
object of the present brief communication. 

The perusal of your late article, Mr. Editor, 
on “The Last Hours of Bishop Hedding,” 
brought so vividly to my recollection a passage 
in his history, that I can hardly suppress my 
inclination to give your readers the substance 
of it. 

At the session of the Oneida conference, in—I 
think—1840, held at Norwich, Chenango county, 
N. Y., I was quartered at the same house with 
the venerable Bishop. As I was going out to 
public worship, on Sunday evening, he said to 
me, “Brother, I wish you would excuse me from 
accompanying you, Iam so much fatigued; and 
then you know the exhausting labors of the clos- 
ing part of the conference are still before me; 
and I must recruit, and prepare for them.” In 
truth, I had no thought of his accompanying 
me; for I knew he had not only preached a long 
and fatiguing sermon that day, but had ordained 
both the elders and the deacons. The circum- 
stance, however, shows—what was always an 
amiable trait in his general character—his tender 





regard for the feelings of others. He was studi- 
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ously careful never to say a word or perform an 


action which would be likely to give pain to any 
human being, save only when it was clearly ap- 
parent that the interests of religion demanded 
that sort of discipline, and then the infliction was 
ever accompanied with so much tenderness that 
even the subject of it was obliged the more to 
respect him. 

The public service of the evening performed, I 
returned to our mutual lodgings. Finding the 
chamber of the good Bishop unilluminated, and 
presuming he had retired to rest, I determined to 
pass through his room—which I was obliged to 
do in order to reach my own dormitory—as qu:- 
etly as possible, so as not to disturb him. As 
soon as I opened the door, however, I heard his 
tender voice in the opposite end of the room, 
saying, “Brother, please be seated while I light a 
lamp. You will find a chair to the left of the 
door.” The venerable old gentleman experi- 
enced some little difficulty in igniting his match, 
but finally succeeded in lighting the lamp, when 
he said, “I have been sitting here by this open 
window, enjoying the cool air, [the evening was 
excessively warm, ] and examining this poor heart 
of mine, to see whether it loves the, blessed Jesus 
as much as it used to.” After a moment’s pause, 
he added, his voice tremulous with deep emo- 
tion, “And I think it does, full as much—yes, a 
little more than it ever did before.’ These were 
his precise words—words which I can no more 
forget than I can forget that I ever saw the man. 

Seating himself, he continued to speak of his 
own past experience with a freedom and a yj athos 
which were at once most delightful and most edi- 
fying. Among other things, he said, “I do not 
know whether it is so with others, but I often 
find great spiritual comfort in reading our hymns. 
They contain a depth, a concentration of mean- 
ing, which comes home to the soul with a kind 
of divine power. Though I can not substitute 
them for the inspired word, I frequently read 
them with a view to religious edification, as well 
as from a regard to their unsurpassed poetical 
beauty.” 

The afternoon sermon, that day, had turned 
chiefly on the resurrection of Christ, and the ex- 
ercises were closed with that incomparable hymn, 
commencing, 

“Tle dies, the Friend of sinners dies.” 
To that hymn the Bishop particularly referred, 
and spoke of it as one of the finest in the Eng- 
lish language, and as often having been a blessing 
to his own soul. He repeated the whole of it 
with the greatest force and propriety, and pointed 
out its principal beauties with the nicest discrim- 








ination, He regarded it then, as he did upon his 
dying bed, as being “all glory.” Indeed, all of 
his exercises on that happy morning to which 
you refer—the morning he was visited by the 
Rev. brother Ferris—seem to have been strik- 
ingly of a piece with those of the memorable 
evening at Norwich. 


—_——@—— 


“THY WORD IS TRUTH,” St. Jouy xvu, 17, 


BY MRS. A. L. RUTER DUFOUR. 


“« Thy word is truth.” Of dust thou art, frail mortal; 
And unto dust at last thou shalt return; (Gen. iii, 19. 

Thy soul must enter through death’s gloomy portal, 
Its future destiny beyond to learn. [Rom. y, 12. 


“ Thy word is truth.” From out the house of David, 
And stem of Jesse, shall a Savior spring; [lsa. xi, 1. 
Then as a rose the desert waste shall blossom, [xxxv,1. 
With joy and gladness shall they sweetly sing. 
[xxxv, 2, 
“ Thy word is truth.’ Behold the promised Savior, 
Low in the manger, where the ox is fed; [Luke ii, 7. 
The morning stars for joy have sung together, 
[Job xxxviii, 7. 
And Chaldea’s shepherds, full of fear, have fled. 
{Luke ii, 8, 9. 


“ Thy word is truth.” Lo in Gethsemane’s garden 
[Matt. xxvi, 39. 
Great drops of blood stood on his regal brow: 
{Luke xxii, 44, 
“I pray thee, Father, let this bitter cup 
Pass by; but not as I will, Lord, but thou.” 
(Luke xxii, 42. 
“ Thu word is truth.’’ The Savior cried, “’Tis fin- 
ished!” [John xix, 30. 
And terror hid the guilty world in gloom; 
(Mark xv, 38, 
He conquered death, and, in full strength and glory, 
[Luke xvi, 6. 
Unbarred the portals of the guarded tomb. 
[Matt. xxviii, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
“‘ Thy word is truth.” Now, by the blood of Jesus, 
[Eph. i, 5, 6, 7. 
As children, Father, to thy throne we come, 
(Rom. ix, 26. 
The heathen to thy son shall soon be given, 
[2d Psalm, 7, 8, 
Thy will on earth as in the heavens be done. 
(Matt. vi, 10. 


Uprwarp steals the life of man, 
As the surshine from the wall, 
From the wall into the sky, 
From the room along the spire; 
Ah! the souls of them that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher— Longfellow. 
































THE DAUGHTERS OF CHINA. 


BY REV. J. W. WILEY, M. D. 


HE immense empire of China presents for our 


study, and the exercise of our sympathies, | 


from one hundred and fifty +o two hundred mill- 
ions of females, held in the degrading bondage 
of Oriental customs, and in the ignorance and su- 
perstition of idolatry. The moral and social posi- 
tion of these suffering millions is such as to waken 
in every pious and benevolent heart a desire to 
ameliorate their condition, and to elevate them to 
a higher and better state. Providence has unex- 


| pectedly thrown open to the Christian world, the 


long-closed gates of the heathen empire in which 
these oppressed daughters are found, and, through 
strange and even wonderful developments, appears 
to be calling loudly upon the lovers of the Savior 
and the friends of humanity, to turn their atten- 
tion and their labors to the Christianization of the 
vast people thus brought within the reach of their 
sympathies. The two hundred millions of op- 
pressed females, found in the population of this 
empire, claim, by their situation, a large share of 


' our Christian sympathy, and, by their interesting 
| and promising character, a large share of our be- 
' nevolent labors toward enlightenment and evan- 


gelization. Here, where the Gospel exerts none 
of its benign influences, the rights of women are 
truly invaded, and from being the equal and the 
companion of man, she is reduced to a mere in- 


_ strument for his pleasure, or a faithful slave for 


, his service. 


To all who are sincere and earnest 


| advocates for ‘“ Woman’s Rights,” and are anxious 





for opportunities to exercise their benevolent feel- 
ings in lightening the burdens, and refining the 
character, and exalting the position of their op- 
pressed sisters, we most heartily commend the 
vast field which is here opened to their philan- 
thropic labors. 

In China, as in other countries, the influence 
of woman is great, and is exerted in the family 
and in the state, in morals and in religion; but in 
that country, in the position which she occupies, 
that influence is only exercised for evil. We feel 
convinced that nothing can reach and break up 
the numerous and great evils of heathen life and 
society, but the transforming influence of our holy 
Christianity. This alone can destroy the idolatry 


| which lies at the bottom of their degradation, and 


| this only can teach to benighted man the true 


position which should be occupied by the help- 
mate that God has given him, and thus shake the 
very foundation of the oppressive system which 
degrades the daughters of the east. But the 


enlightening truths of the Bible must be taught 
VoL. XV.—3 
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to the oppressed females, as well as to their un- 
feeling masters. We in vain attempt a reforma- 
tion of society by directing our attention to the 
men alone. The future men and women of the 
nation are under the influence of the wives and 
mothers of to-day, and we are only vainly labor- 
ing to exhaust a stream that is fed by a never- 
failing fountain, while we leave untouched this 
undercurrent of woman’s influence. It is as 
necessary to teach the mothers as to enlighten 
the fathers, and the wives must be converted, or 


we can produce no permanent impression upon 


the minds and hearts of the husbands. - We 
must reach the children, the future nation in 
embryo—but we must reach them through the 
family, in which presides the wife and mother. 
But who shall teach the women of China? 
The missionary, who goes forth to preach the 
Gospel, can not gain access to the females of the 
land. The iron usages of eastern society forbid 
his entrance into the “inner apartments,’ where 
the mothers, and wives, and daughters are found, 
and custom does not allow the daughters of the 
land to mingle in public assemblies. The mis- 
sionary looks in vain to find the female in his 
chapel, and but seldom is she found to stop and 
mingle with the crowd that gathers around him 
in the street or in the country. The boatwoman, 
and the burden-bearer, and the market-woman, 
whose avocations have. somewhat freed them 
from the restraints of society, and in an equal 
degree rendered them less susceptible to good 
impressions, may occasionally delay for a mo- 


ment to catch a passing word from the mission- | 


ary; but the Chinese lady is to him always un- 
approachable. In no class of society is education 
given to females, and scarcely any are able to 
read at all the language of their own country ; so 
that, while excluded by the usages of society from 
the dirsct labors of the missionary, they are also, 
by ignorance, shut out from receiving a knowl- 
edge of the truth through books. What, then, 
can be done for the daughters of China? Can 
nothing be done to give to them the blessings of 
the glorious Gospel, and to elevate them to the 
high and happy sphere secured to the gentler sex 
by the institutions of Christianity? They can 
be reached, and the blessings of the Gospel can 
be imparted to them; but it is only by the per- 
sonal labors of their sisters, the daughters of 
England and America; and it is for these to say 
whether the Chinese female shall be elevated to 
the hopes and privileges of woman in Christian 
lands, or remain the unhappy victims of the des- 
potic usages of the society in which they live. 
With the view of awakening a deeper interest in 
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behalf of these females of China in the hearts 
of the highly blessed daughters of America, and 
with the hope of inspiring in some hearts, at 
least, a spirit of consecration to the noble work 
that lies before them, we wish to give to them a 
better acquaintance with these daughters of the 
east. 

In contemplating the women of China, they 
present themselves to us, as in our own country, 
in various grades of society, from the humble 
boatwoman and the noisy burden-bearer, to the 
modest and retiring wife of the wealthy mer- 
chant and the secluded but gaudy wives of the 
mandarins. She is found, degraded and igno- 
rant, in her contracted home, on a little boat 
that lies moored by the river’s bank, or plies to 
and fro on its broad bosom, gaining her liveli- 
hood by fishing, and rearing her children in 
want and ignorance. She is found, beneath the 
rays of a broiling sun, laboring in the fields, sow- 
ing, planting, and gathering, and bearing her prod- 
ucts on her shoulders to market, her careless 
husband, in the mean time, often amusing him- 
self with the children, or smoking his tobacco or 
opium at home. She is found thronging the 
streets, bearing heavy burdens, performing the 
most menial services, competing with rough, half- 
naked men in feats of strength and labor, her- 
self as boisterous and as masculine as they. She 
is found, in another grade of society, in the se- 
cluded retirement of her home, cailed by the 
name of wife, but used as her master’s slave, 
having the duties of a miserable household to 
perform, with none of the rewards of love or 
gratitude. Still higher in life she is found as 
the tinseled and ornamented inmate of the “inner 
apartments,” secluded from society, bearing the 
hollow title of wife, or filling the character of the 
purchased handmaid, free from degrading em- 
ployments, but left to amuse herself as she can 
with music, embroidery, and dress, and always 
expected to amuse and gratify the wishes of her 
master, without dreaming she has a right to be 
considered his equal and companion, or expecting 
any return for her affection and kindness. She 
is found, too, in the wretched haunts of vice and 
infamy which abound upon the water and the 
land, the most miserable and degraded of her 
kind, because often her degradation is involun- 
tary, and she occupies her wretched position be- 
cause unfeeling or poverty-stricken parents have 
sold her to a monster. 

As found in these various positions, her per- 
sonal appearance and dress differ considerably. 
In the middle and lower ranks of society, the 
Chinese female possesses but few attractions. 
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Her dress is always modest and seasonable, but 
not always clean and tasteful. Her naturally 
tawny complexion is made more dark and rough 
by exposure to the sun, and her consciousness of 
degradation and her conflicts with rough and 
boisterous men have made her bold and mascu- 
line. The laboring women of China have often 
been mistaken, by recent visitors, for men, and 
we have heard those who had but just arrived in 
China, remarking that they found no women in 
the streets, when, perhaps, a third of all they 
met were the tawny, toiling, noisy daughters of 
China. In all ranks of society the hair of the 
women of China is always beautiful; it is always 
black, glossy, and luxuriant, arranged with taste 
and beauty, adorned with flowers, or often put up 
in the shape of their favorite but fabulous bird— 
the Chinese phenix—a long fold of rich, dark 
hair, reaching out behind the head, representing 
the large tail of the bird, with two others ex- 
tending from the sides of the head, representing 
its expanded wings, while another cluster grace- 
fully bends over the forepart of the head, term- 
inated by a light metallic appendage, repre- 
senting the bird’s bill, which rests upon the fore- 
head. In scarcely any grade of society is this 
beautiful ornament of the head found disheveled 
or neglected. 

Nor can the worst of usage, nor the deepest 
degradation, entirely crush out of the hearts of 
these humbler daughters of China all womanly 
feeling, and they are still found to possess some 
of the gentler affections, and capable of being 
reached and affected by kindness and sympathy. 
Some have been gathered, by the missionaries, 
from the lowest walks of society, and, after being 
introduced into their families, and made to real- 
ize—what is almost a new idea to them—that, 
after all, there are such things in the world as 
gentleness, kindness, and affection, the cords of 
womanly feeling have been touched in their 
hearts, and they have been awakened into a sort 
of new life, manifesting the kindness, the faith- 
fulness, and the devotion which can probably 
never be entirely obliterated from woman’s heart. 
Two or three instances of this kind are now viv- 
idly before my mind, and I remember, with the 
most grateful feelings, many instances of the 
affectionate kindness of one of these daughters 
of China. 

“ The Chinese lady, in the better classes,” says 
Mrs. Bridgman, in her excellent little book, “ The 
Daughters of China,” “is not without attrac- 
tions; she is generally bland and courteous in 
her manners; her toilet is often arranged with 
taste and beauty, though her decorations are usu- 
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ally profuse and gaudy. Her dress is well 
adapted to the season. In the heat of summer, 
her attire is simply grass-cloth; as the weather 
becomes cool, this is exchanged for silk and other 
richly embroidered materials. 

“'The whole Chinese system of ethics requires 
females to be so secluded that their opportunities 
of intercourse with foreign ladies are few; when 
they do meet them, however, their address is 
singularly confiding and affectionate, and they 
enter into conversation with sprightliness and 
vivacity. But what do they talk about? Your 
age, the numbers of your children, your orna- 
ments, the style of your dress, and your large 
feet. Examine the countenance of the Chinese; 
the features are regular, and, though there are 
peculiarities which mark the race, such as the 
obliquity of the eyes, flat nose, tawny skin, and, 
when uneducated, a certain inane expression com- 
mon to both sexes; yet when the Chinese lady is 
favored with an interchange of sympathies with 
one of her own sex from another country, there 
is light in her eye and joy in her heart; it is not 
the flash of a bright and highly cultivated intel- 
leet; for, alas! she is not considered worth the 
pains, time, and money, of being taught to read; 
but the women of China have souls, and there 
are deep fountains there, sending out, as far as 
their situation admits, streams of maternal and 
sisterly affection; and there are fountains of evil, 
too, and the courses that issue from them are 
broad and deep. Ungovernable temper often 
spreads discord in the domestic circle, and the 
strong folds of idolatrous superstition bind her 
tender offspring by an oath of perpetual fidelity 
to the altars of false deities.” 

Much attention is paid by the females of China 
to dress, and their outward adornments are always 
fully up to the measure of their pecuniary ability. 
The dress, in all ranks of society, is strikingly 
modest, concealing all parts of the person except 
the face. This, with the head, is usually left 
uncovered. No hats are worn by the ladies, as 
these would interfere with the beautiful arrange- 
ment of their glossy hair, and their place is sup- 
plied with flowers, both natural and artificial, 
tastefully set. Along with these, among the 
wealthy, may often be seen pearls and other rich 
and gaudy ornaments. An interesting element in 
the Chinese character is their fondness for flowers, 
and in this their females largely participate. 
Every little boat that floats upon the water will 
have at least one flower-pot, and as many more 
as can be afforded; and every hut, however dark 
and dismal it may be, will have something green 
and beautiful about it. The poorest boatwoman 
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and the toiling daughter of the field, as well as 
the high and wealthy, will have a flower to adorn 
their heads, and nearly every little shop, as well 
as the rich store-room, will have some pots of 
green and flourishing plants. Chrysanthems, ca- 
mellias, lilies, polianthes, magnolias, oleanders, 
azaleas, orange-flowers, and the blossoms of early 
spring, are universal favorites, and the magnifi- 
cent lotus is looked upon with the profoundest 
admiration, if not, indeed, with idolatrous vener- 
ation. This is a pleasing, and, we think, a prom- 
ising trait in the character of the Chinese female; 
we have hope in the heart, though it may be 
hardened by the folds of heathenism, in which 
there is a love for the beautiful, and particularly 
for the softer and gentler beauties which God has 
made in the flowers. 

The dress of the poorer females is usually 
made of grass-cloth or cotton, black among the 
laborers, and usually light blue, bordered with 
pink, among those of indoor occupations. Among 
the higher class, we find grass-cloth, silk, crape, 
etc., ornamented and embroidered. The dress is 
made tight about the throat, with large sleeves, 
sometimes exposing the hands and wrists, strung 
with bracelets made of shell, precious stones, 
gold, or silver. Underneath this outside dress or 
tunic is, among the wealthy, a richly embroidered 
skirt, extending nearly to the feet, from which 
appear below the embroidered pantalettes, nearly 
concealing the tiny feet which can not be dis- 
pensed with in the Chinese lady. When or how 
this cruel custom of compressing the feet origin- 
ated, it is probably now impossible to determine; 
but at the present day it prevails throughout the 
empire, and is the mark of the Chinese lady, and 
indispensable to a suitable betrothal. Betrothal 
takes place very early in life, and a little girl whose 
feet are permitted to attain the usual size, would 
not be chosen as the first or principal wife, and 
could not be introduced into any of the higher 
classes of society, except by being purchased as 
the second, third, or fourth wife of some manda- 
rin or wealthy merchant, who would like her 
handsome face to ornament his miniature harem. 
Females who have been saved from the tortures 
of this compression can thus only expect a life 
of toil or degradation, and they find their homes 
upon the water, or in the fields, or as bearers of 
burdens in the close and filthy streets, or as the 
subordinate inmates of some rich man’s “inner 
apartments.” For these reasons, the custom pre- 
vails extensively in all parts of the country and 
in all ranks of society—the poorest family striv- 
ing to secure the honor and the advantages of 
having at least one small-footed lady. The 
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process of compression is usually commenced at 
about the fourth year of age, and is done by ban- 
daging the feet closely with strong muslin roll- 
ers, and must be an extremely painful process, 
as the cries of the young sufferers during its first 
stages are every-where heard. It results in a 
miserable deformity of the feet, which renders 
them almost useless as organs of locomotion, 
The gentlemen of China appear to be very warm 
in their admiration of these little, deformed ap- 
pendages of the ladies, speaking of them often 
in conversation, praising them in poetry, and con- 
trasting them with the large feet of foreign ladies, 
which they suppose to detract greatly from what 
they are willing to acknowledge, the surpassing 
beauty of their faces and persons, and the ele- 
gance of their manners. 

These “waving willows,” as they poetically 
call them, may often be seen in the lower walks 
of life, tottering along in the street, supporting 
themselves by one or two sticks, or resting on the 
shoulder of a little boy or girl. They are ren- 
dered unfit for any laborious employment; but in 
poor families it is often necessary for them to do 
a large amount of outdoor as well as indoor la- 
bor, and they frequently display considerable in- 
genuity in devising ways and means to accom- 
plish their object without the use of their feet. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘OUR FREDDIE STILL.” 


BY MRS. E. T. EBERLEIN. 
SHax we not watch for him when morning breaks, 
And when night’s gloomy shadows pass away; 
Will not his beauteous eyes and sunny face 
Come with the day? 
Shall we not see him at the hour of noon, 
When his fond father from his work shall come, 
Whom he was wont, with happy feet, to speed 
To welcome home? 
O, when the night comes stealing on, and folds 
Her sable robes around the weary earth, 
And when the cricket’s chirping voice is heard 
On the lone hearth— 
Shall we not see him in the old arm-chair, 
Watching, half fearfully, the shadows creep, 
On the dim walls, or gently in our arms 
Fold him to sleep? 
He is not there—not there, nor any where 
That mortals with frail footsteps e’er have trod; 
For thou hast called the gentle spirit home 
To thee, our God. 
There, when our pilgrimage on earth is done, 
And we have meekly borne thy righteous will, 
May we not clasp him to our yearning hearts— 
Our Freddie still? 





THE FALLEN SOLDIER. 
BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


“My heart bled within me when I gazed on young H., 
where he lay in all the pale beauty of death. He was to have 
been married, the week following, to an accomplished lady; 
but such was his great zeal to serve his country, that he be- 
came a volunteer in our camp, and met his death the follow- 
ing morning. On opening his vest, we found a likenessof the 
beautiful Miss - The back of the portrait was stained 
with his blood.”—Lire or Marion. 





Wuerr his country’s banner sweeps, 
On the field of war he sleeps, 

With his eyelids, darkly fringed, 

By the breath of cannon singed; 
And you see the crimson blood, 
Where the youthful hero stood. 


Warrior! in the furious strife, 

In the weary ebb of life, 

What could solace thy young heart, 
Making Death’s a pointless dart? 
Could thy love of country stay, 
While thy life-stream ebbed away? 


Soldier! here, what hast thou pressed 
Closely to thy cold, still breast? 

*Tis a maiden’s pledge of truth, 
Beaming with the air of youth; 
Smiling in the dreadful fray, 

Where the dead and dying lay. 


Often didst thou fondly gaze 

On that sweetly pictured face; 
Dreaming of a conquered peace, 
When the gory fight should cease, 
And thy happy country, free, 
Should give back thy bride to thee. 


But thy hopes are withered now; 
‘Death has chilled thy noble brow; 
And the maiden long shall wait, 

Tearful and disconsolate; 
For her warm heart followed thee, 
Struggling here for liberty. 


Long that maiden dreamed of bliss— 
Dreamed of coming happiness; 

But her hopes are lost in night; 
Thou hast fallen in the fight, 

And thy garments, soiled and torn, 
Stiff with clotted gore are grown. 


Where the dewy morning weeps, 
There the maiden’s lover sleeps, 
There is sinking to decay, 
There may be the vulture’s prey; 
But he did not die unblest, 
With that image on his breast. 


Waite as a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is Hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity, 
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THOUGHTS ON DEATH AND LIFE. 
BY REV. A. D. FIELD. 


“ There, when the turmoil is no more, 

And all our powers decay, 

Our cold remains in solitude 
Shall sleep the years away. 

Yet not thus buried or extinct 
The vital spark shall lie, 

Far o’er life’s wreck that spark shall rise, 
To seek its kindred sky. 

These ashes, too, this little dust 
Our Father’s care shall keep 

Till the last trumpet sound, and break 
The long and dreary sleep.””—H. K. Wurre. 


EADER, shrink not away because I have 

named to you a doleful subject; for per- 
chance even out of this there may come sweet- 
ness for thee. 

Why is it we start back so much appalled 
when we look into the grave? Too much of our 
fear comes from a wrong view of the matter. 
We are too apt to look upon Death as the great 
destroyer, and to shrink from his presence as 


| from a foe. But Death is not a destroyer; death 


is not an extinguishment. The grave does not 
swallow up all there is of the loved ones. No! 
death is only a departure; and as the immortal 
spirit takes its flight, the clay habitation falls 


| back to earth. The player, behind the scenes, 


dresses and paints fer the coming acting; when 
the curtain rises, he enters into the scenes for 


| which he has been preparing. Life is the fitting 
| time, and death is only the hoisting of the cur- 


tain that lets us on the stage to act in the eternal 
scenes forever. The cold sweating of death is 
only, as it were, the cold drippings of the waters 
of Jordan, as we pass over to the promised land. 

Look ye at yonder ship, as she comes, like a 


| distant bird, over the waters. She heaves in 


sight; she comes up; she passes by; she goes 
beyond the horizon, and disappears from our 
view. But is she lost? When she went out 
of sight, did she sink overwhelmed in the 
waves? No, no. She has only gone on to her 
destined port. Thus the dear child comes into 
the family circle. For awhile its prattle is heard; 
for awhile its beaming face greets the delighted 


| household—and then it disappears; it goes away 
| from the sight. No more—ah! no more—shall it 
| be there! But is it annihilated? Is it laid away, 
| perished forever, in an eternal sleep? No! Par- 


| : . . 
| to its heavenly destination. 


ent, weeping over the tomb with anguish, no! 
Like the disappearing ship, it has only gone on 
You saw it for 


| awhile; but it could not tarry; the angels have 


taken it away. And, perchance, those heavenly 





symphonies that break upon your ear in dreams 
of the night-time are notes swelling out from the 
harps of the redeemed ones, among whom your 
little one tunes a harp before the throne of the 
Lamb. Yes; the little Roscoes, and Myras, and 
Henrys, and Marys, that are lost from the home 
circles, are to-day sweeping each a harp in the 
blessed land. “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 
“Not lost; but heaven has one angel more; 
Not lost; but gone before?” 

To be sure, there is a seeming death of the 
body; but is the body the person? Cut off my 
limbs—ay, flay the flesh from my bones—and 
you do not destroy me. You have only been 
hewing down my habitation. I, the immortal—J 
still live. You bury my arm; it is not me. You 
bury my whole body; it is not me. The laying of 
my body in the grave is only burying all my body, 
instead of a limb; I still live on. Let a driving 
wind blow down the house in which I live, and 
it leaves me still living. To be sure, the place 
of my habitation is crumbled to pieces; but yet I 
am alive, though miles away. So when we lay 
the bodies of the loved ones of the heart in the 
grave, it is only laying away the clay tenement 
now no longer habited; the loved one is gone 
away, and lives on in better than earthly man- 
sions. 

“ Then weep not for Mary, 

Though she is no more, 

Her voice is now mingling 
With saints on the shore. 

O, weep not for Myra; 
For near the bright throne, 

She sweepeth the harp-strings 
That now are her own. 


O, weep not for Bessie; 
Though laid in the tomb, 
She liveth in glory, 
And beckons thee home.” 


But though, when we think of the gone ones, 
we think of them as in heaven, yet the heart 
often turns to the grave. There is a love that 
lingers around the tomb, though we look upon 
the loved ones as gone to mansions of light. We 
cling, with fond regret, to the dear relics that lie 
crumbling to dust in the ground. While we look 
to heaven, we love to do so from the graves of 
the dead. This is not a feeling that needs to be 
smothered. Well may the heart of a fond 
mourner weep over the grave. 

When we leave olden homes and go to new 
lands, we love to think of a!l that is past. When 
we revisit the old places, how dear are the houses 
where we have lived!—how dear the old school 
grounds where we have spent our youth! Above 
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all, how sacred the old churches, with their 
altars, where we have so often kneeled! Our 
home is in a far land; but how fondly the heart 
lingers around the dear remains of scenes that 
gave us joy in days gone by! It is thus respect- 
ing the dead. We can believe our little Willie 
lives in heaven; but we are so apt to lose the 
spiritual in looking at the material, we can hardly 
think of him only as connected with the frail 
body we laid in the grave. We remember the 
prattle of his tongue. We remember the spark- 
ling of his eye, the curling of his auburn locks; 
and no wonder we love to linger around the dear 
earth that incloses his mortal remains. 

We watch, with anxious solicitude, the fate 
of those old church walls; and who shall say we 
may not think of the destiny of the crumbled 
body of the one we loved so well? Then often, 
and fitting, is the thought that comes up, Shall 
we see Willie again as he was? 

Here our hearts may take comfort. The 
crumbling clay shall be resuscitated. But how 
are the dead raised up? God giveth it a body as 
it hath pleased him, and to every seed his own 
body. “Behold, I show you a mystery. We 
shall not all sleep; but we shall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump; for this corruptible must put on 
incorruption; and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.” Death is swallowed up in victory! 

“There, there we shall sleep, but not always remain; 

We look for the coming of Jesus again.” 

The grave has been crying out for victims 
these thousand years. The low wail of the 
mourners that go about the streets has long 
sounded upon the evening air. But shall this 
cry resound forever? No, no! We are awaiting 
a voice mightier than that of the grave, that shall 
drown out the dull tolling of the funeral knell. 

But how can the resurrection be? “Should it 
be thought a thing impossible that God should 
raise the dead?’ Ay, Gop is to doit. Were it 
said that man was to do it, or even an angel, we 
might linger in despair; but God is to do it! 





| 
| 
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“ An angel’s arm can’t snatch us from the grave, 
But millions of angels can’t confine us there.’’ 


“ Arrayed in glorious grace, 
Shall these vile bodies shine, 
And every shape and every face 
Be heavenly and divine.” 


—— 


ArcusisHop LeicuTon said that he loved a 
life divided between ascending up to heaven to 
procure blessings, and descending to diffuse them 
upon earth. 
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THE PILGRIMS. 
BY REV. ALBION FELLOWS. 


ANY years ago there lived in England a 

very strange people called the Puritans, 
Their manners and customs were, in some re- 
spects, absurdly rigid. ‘They were intolerant and 
austere; and yet they were a high-minded and 
noble people. They bowed meekly before the 
Lord of heaven, but looked down with contempt 
upon princes, and nobles, and kings, and refused 
to pay them homage. When persecution came 
upon them they had no fear of death. They 
arose to their own rescue, girt on the sword, went 
out to battle, aud spread terror through the ranks 
of the enemy. 

Wearied, at length, with unceasing conten- 
tion, and still determined never to submit, a part 
of their number resolved to leave their home, 
escape its oppression, which they could not en- 
dure, and suffer banishment and exile in the sav- 
age wilderness of a distant clime. It was a bold 
resolve. They knew that dangers were in their 
pathway, that the dark, heaving sea was before 
them, and that tempests were out, ranging the 
deep and howling for prey. But they called 
upon their God, and went down to the sea, 
There, rocking on the tide, they found the May- 
flower, waiting to bear them from their homes 
forever away. 

The time had now come to try their souls. 
For the last time they turn to look on the hills 
of England. Friends are there to bid them a 
last farewell. How touching is the parting 
scene! Friend looks mournfully in the face 
of friend, as if standing by the bedside of the 
dying to catch the last look of life, and hear the 
last sigh. And then, all kneeling down, their 
tears bedew the sandy beach, while their hearts 
are uplifted with the fervent prayer that Heaven 
would keep them till death, and bring them to- 
gether again when the trump of the angel shall 
sound. They embrace once more, and then em- 
barking, the little ship, with its precious freight, 
moves slowly from the shore. With tearful 
eyes, those that remain upon the shore gaze 
anxiously upon the vessel till the white sails 
appear like a speck against the bending sky; and 
on the Mayflower eyes grow dim with looking 
back, and will not turn from the lingering gaze 
till the last hill sinks down and is lost behind 
the waves. 

The Pilgrims are out on the deep. They know 
their peril, and trust in Him who holds the winds 
in his fists and calms the roaring tide. Storms 
arise and threaten; but the hand of Providence 
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is there. The tempest thunders by, and the 
trusting pilgrim-band is safe. Weeks roll away, 
and the little bark, shaken and tossed on Atlan- 
tic’s stormy waves, is nearing New England’s 
shores. The pious voyagers, arising from their 
morning devotions, and beholding, for the first 
time, the land of their exile, bow down again 
and give thanks to the God who has kept them 
from the ocean’s wide grave. 

The Pilgrims rejoiced, when they stepped on 
the rock of Plymouth, that they were beyond 
the reach of oppression’s cruel power. They 
had already suffered much, and were well aware 
they had more to endure; but they were not dis- 
heartened. They still held fast their integrity, 
and worshiped their Maker even when famine 
pressed them sorely; and when death came 
among them, the victims of the destroyer bowed 
submissively to the summons and the stroke, 
while the survivors looked up to Heaven through 
their tears, and still gave thanks and sang praises. 

Thus lived and died the bold Pilgrims who 
braved the perils of the deep and the dangers 
of a savage wilderness, who endured winter’s 
cold and the lack of bread, that they might live 
before their God with a conscience untrammeled, 
and leave the world with a spirit unfettered and 
free. And they did not pass away without ful- 
filling their high commission, and leaving a 
worthy memorial of their Christian heroism. In 
the freedom of speech they led the world. They 
laid the corner-stone of a free and happy nation, 
and upon the firm granite of their hills they 
planted the strongest pillar that has ever graced 
the temple of liberty. 

Hallowed, thrice hallowed, be the memory of 
the Pilgrims! The waves that wafted their bark 
to the shore are still rolling and dashing upon 
the rocky coast; but the Pilgrims are gone.” 

Pierpont, one of the Pilgrim poets, speaks of 
his fathers mournfully, though sweetly: 

“The Pilgrim fathers are at rest, 
And the snow-white sail, 
That they gave to the gale, 
When the heavens looked dark, is gone, 
As an angel’s wing through an opening cloud 
Is seen, and then withdrawn. 
But the pilgrim spirit has not fled; 
It walks in noon’s broad light; 
And it watches the bed 
Of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars by night. 
It watches the bed 
Of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay 
Where the Mayflower lay 
Shall foam and freeze no more.” 
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IMMORTALITY OUR PORTION. 


BY M. MITCHELL. 


OW expanding to the mind of man is the 

thought that he shall live forever—that his 
spirit’s life shall outlast the mighty monuments 
of time, and live after the last page shall have 
been written in the annals of the world! There 
is grandeur and sublimity in the thought. All 
things else may die; but our souls shall live for- 
ever. All things else may lose their grace and 
beauty; but our spirits, lovely even in ruins, shall 
retain their loveliness, and, rising o’er the wreck 
of worlds, never know the pangs of death. 
While contemplating it, man’s brightest hopes 
grow brighter, his purest aspirations purer, and 
his entire being feels as if it had advanced one 
step farther in its upward course, and reached a 
point from which more extended views greet the 
eye, and fairer objects are seen. It is an eleva- 
ting, an ennobling idea—one worthy the medita- 
tion of beings made a “little lower than the 
angels;”” for it softens the asperities of life, 
sweetens its bitterest cups, and, when the dark- 
ness of the grave gathers around man’s pillow, 
cheers him onward. Yes; immortality is the 
soul’s birthright. Our spirits are children of the 
Deity, breathed by him into the nostrils of men, 
and, partaking thus of his own immortal nature, 
must live forever. God has declared it. His 
word is truth. Other proofs, too, exist, which 
strongly demonstrate its certainty. How other- 
wise can we consider that belief which pervades 
the hearts and consciences of universal man? 
Visit whatsoever tribe, language, or nation we 
may, deep in their beings will we find implanted 
the consciousness of immortality. Go, tell him 
whose dwelling is near by the rushings of the 
lordly Niger, that life is but a dream, and the 
“rave its goal,” and how soon will his bosom 
swell, and his eye reveal the throbbings of the 
inner man, as he points you upward, and adds 
his testimony to that already collected, that 
man’s soul shall live forever! Whisper to the 
child of the north, “in mournful numbers,” that 
earth is man’s only home, and the future but a 
blank, and how soon, from the hidden springs 
of his being, will gush up the stout denial, and 
from his tongue words of purer accent fall, teach- 
ing that grander, holier, healthier doctrine, immor- 
tality our portion! Thus we will find it all o’er 
and o’er the world, up on the hills and down in 
the valleys, out on the verdant plains and in the 
deep forests, by the side of babbling brooks and 
on the shores of roaring oceans. Wherever, in 
short, man is found, there will appear truths 
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innumerable, unmistakably declaring that the 
soul is immortal, and earth but its probation 
home. They speak forth in full strength and 
power; and, when rightly apprehended, strike 
a death-blow at the illusory systems men have 
devised for their own pleasing. Alas, that man 
should trust to reason’s glimmering ray— 

“Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 

To lonely, weary, wandering travelers!” 

To comprehend the idea of immortality, in its 
fullest extent, is beyond the capacity of finite 
minds. It is too boundless, too immeasurable. 
To gain even a partial conception of it requires 
all the intellectual energy we can summon. 
“World by world shall drop mellowed off the 


. wrin<ling stalk of time,’ and the lights of the 


universe grow dim; but our souls shall wane not, 
neither become faint nor weary. The stars which 
decorate the dome of the skies, ‘the hollow of 
God’s hand,” shall cease to revolve in their orb- 
its, and be numbered among the things that 
were; but man shall live, and feel an impulse 
urging him on forever. Earth, too, shall be 
shaken from her axes, and her revolutions never 
more usher in the “uprisen sun, God’s lidless 
eye;” but our souls shall see Him as he is, and 
live forever. The universe itself, that great 
cathedral, 

“Whose quenchless lamps, the sun and moon supply; 

Whose choir’s the winds and waves; whose organ, 

thunder ; 

Whose dome the sky!” 
shall hear its death-knell tolled and requiem 
sung; but man, child of heaven, shall live for- 
ever; and, if obedient to his Creator’s will, for- 
ever chant glad anthems around the throne of the 
great I Am. 

A happy immortality! How it thrills my soul 
and bears my spirit upward! Let life’s sorrows 
be my portion, and her stormy waves beat wildly 
against my light, frail bark, what care I? On- 
ward, upon the breast of the heaving billows, is 
my course, and the port of heaven the port in 
view. The Bible is my chart to guide me on- 
ward; ‘and yours, too, gentle reader. Obey its 
dictates, and your path through life will be 
strewn with the most fragrant of flowers. Listen 
to its teachings, and you shall be happy. Be 
good, be god-like, and be true, and it shall be 
yours to hear, when the grave-blossoms drop 
from the brow of old Time, the glad voice— 


“ Awake from death—awake, and live with God.” 


Tue Jews, like children, had a picture placed 
above their lesson. 








THE YOUNG DEPARTED. 
BY JOHN OCHELTREE, M. D. 

Joys that the heart hath cherished 
Never, never die; 

Buds that on earth have perished 
Blossom in the sky. 

Death hath no power to sever 
Golden links of thought— 

Links that stretch upward ever, 

Links in that chain that never 
Rust of earth hath caught. 

Gems that are brightest, rarest, 
Cumber not the earth; 

All that is purest, fairest, 
Have the “second birth” 

Ere the first stain of sorrow 
Spots the sinless brow, 

O, it is sweet to borrow 

Faith from that far-off morrow, 
Breaking on us now. 

Where dwell the young departed— 
They of unripe yéars? 

Who bade farewell, cre started 
Care’s petrifying tears? 

Not where the grass is growing 
Greenly on the sod; 

But where Life’s stream is flowing, 

Where soft airs of heaven are blowing, 
Round the throne of God. 


— 


REMINISCENCE OF JOHN WESLEY, 


NCE I went with him in his carriage into 

Bristol, and heard him preach from Eph. v, 
8: “Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are 
ye light in the Lord; walk as children of light.” 
It was the only opportunity I ever had of hear- 
ing this truly apostolical man. The whole scene 
was very picturesque and striking. Several 
preachers stood in the large pulpit around him; 
the sermon was short, the language terse and 
good, but entirely devoid of expansion and im- 
agery, while the delivery was low and unani- 
mated. This surprised me. Was it the influ- 
ence and effect of age? If it was originally the 
same, how came he to be so popular among the 
rude multitudes which always attended him, and 
so hung upon his lips? Whitefield’s voice and 
vehemence, and strong emotions, will, in some 
measure, account for the impressions he pro- 
duced, even regardless of the grace of God which 
accompanied them. How popular and useful 
was Berridge! yet he had nothing of the vulgar 
orator in his manner; it was plain and unimpas- 
sioned. This was the case also with many of 
the original corps of evangelists.—Autobiography 
of Rev. William Jay. 
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TRAINING A CHILD—A 


TRAINING A CHILD—A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

E have a friend, somewhat advanced in life, 
\ who has that best certificate of ability in a 
mother; namely, a most exemplary family; and 
we are often greatly interested in hearing her tell 
anecdotes of her experience in bringing them up. 
Some of these are too good to be lost, and for the 
benefit of our lady readers we repeat one. 

When our friend was yet a young mother, she 
had two daughters, one less than two years older 
than the other. The eldest, Julia, was a petite 
beauty, very delicately formed, with regular fea- 
tures, clear complexion, and bright golden ring- 
lets. The second, Helen, was of larger growth, 
more childlike, with less of the statuary perfec- 
tion of form and features, a paler cheek, and 
straight hair, which obstinately refused to be 
curled. Her principal beauty was the lovelight 
in her serious, contemplative face, which was not 


| so obvious to strangers. The children were so 


nearly of one size, and~ so constantly dressed 
alike, that they were thought to be twins; but 
the younger was comparatively unnoticed. They 
were constantly together, while visitors at home 
and strangers abroad were daily or hourly ex- 
claiming, “O, what a beautiful child!” what 
“lovely hair!” when looking at the elder sister. 
One day, after some ladies had passed out who 
had been very lavish of expressions of admira- 
tion for the golden curls, the little Helen came 
up to her mother’s side and with an unshed tear 
in her eye looked up and asked, “ Mother, is not 
Helen’s hair pretty too?” 

This was a revelation to the mother, and tak- 
ing her up she caressed the unpraised hair, and 
said how beautiful it was for mother, and how 
mother loved Julia and Helen both alike, and 
how dear they were to her. But experienee had 
taught her that she could not prevent strangers 
admiring and caressing the one child, while they 
passed the other unnoticed, and thus make the 
one vain and the other sad. So, after a severe 
mental struggle, she resolved to sacrifice the ex- 
ternal beauty of the elder to preserve her spiritual 
loveliness, and in half an hour Julia’s golden 
curls, and Helen’s straight tresses, were lying side 
by side in a paper envelop. In speaking of it, 
she said, “O, it did appear so hard to cut off those 
curls, for I had been so proud of them; but when 
it was done there was little difference in the chil- 
dren’s appearance, and people took but little no- 
tice of them.” 

At the age of three years little Helen was beau- 
tiful in her shroud, and at thirty Julia wears her 
curls with a different grace and humility from what 
she would have done had she never so lost them. 





BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 





What was the world to me, my angel blest, 
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TALKING TO THE FLOWERS. 
BY W. S. PETERSON. 


Sirrine in the door-yard grassy, 
Is a little blue-eyed lassie, 
Talking to a flower; 
Am her cherub voice is ringing, 
Half a laughing, half a singing, 
“Hour after hour. 


on’t her azure eyes look funny, 
Peeping through the ringlets sunny, 
O’er her forehead falling! 
Now a littie bird comes near her, 
And her tones grow louder, clearer, 
To the songster calling. 


I can scarcely other deem her 

Than a little fairy dreamer, 
Really unreal; 

For she is a lovelier being 

Than the poet’s eyes e’er see in 
Fancy’s bright ideal. 


Frowning maids of doubtful ages, 
And better-halfless sages, 

Will call it folly, may be, 
Thus to be soliloquizing, 
And gravely poetizing 

Just about a baby; 
But, to me, there’s not a creature 
Of lovelier form and feature 

Iu this world of ours, 
Than a little laughing lassie, 
Sitting in the door-yard grassy, 

Talking to the flowers. 


aa Qe 


THE MOTHER TO HER DEAD CHILD. 
BY JAMES PUMMILL. 


Rest, quiet slumberer, thy pain is past; 
Pale sickness can not harm thee more, my child: 
A spirit pure, and free, and undefiled, 

Among the angel bands thy lot is cast. 


O, when I saw thee die—lone, solemn hour!— 
The pall of silence falling on thy face, 
As falls cold twilight on the flower apace— 
Then felt I darkness on my spirit low’r! 


When, in thy little coffin, sweet and still, 
They bore thee from me to the church-yard 
chill, 
And laid thee down, in dewy spring, to rest! 


When I surveyed our garden walks at even, 
And missed thy gladsome laugh and sparkling 
eye, 
I wept; but, looking on the peaceful sky, 
Smiled through my tears to think thy soul in 
heaven! 
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TRUTH AND POETRY. 
BY W. H. BARNES. 

\ HO can explain the strange whims and ca- 

prices of the public mind? The thoughts 
and ideas which come and go through the popu- 
lar brain are not governed by the ordinary laws 
of association. Realities which have been mar- 
ried ever since time began, Wh ee Se divorce- 
ment when they pass thréugh the great cere- 
brum. For instance, the world has long thought 
that Poetry and Truth were deadly enemies; yet 
there are no friends in the universe more true- 
hearted than they. 

Truth lived in the bosom of God before he had 
made one visible creation. When the first thing 
of beauty came from his hand, Poetry was born. 
God saw her fit for companionship with Truth, 
and joined them together. Since then they have 
walked forth together, blessing with their pres- 
ence heaven and earth, and all the stars. The 
coming of every beautiful creation has strength- 
ened the ties which bind Poetry and Truth. 
“Whom God hath joined together let not man 
put asunder.” 

The true poet is the great apostle of truth. 
He speaks silver-toned words which the world 
delights to hear, and those words bear the burden 
of reality. Many such poets the world has not 
seen; but at their coming they shed a fadeless re- 
nown upon the ages in which they lived. False- 
hood is the language which the coward speaks; 





but the poet is not a coward. He stands up | 
before his own and all coming ages, and speaks 
what his heart prompts him, recking not whether | 
the world frowns or shakes its sides with laughter. 

In the progress of Truth and Poetry over the 
earth they are sometimes seen side by side in the 
same pathway, and all speak blessings on them 
as they pass. But very often men hear the sil- 
very voice of Poetry, but their dull, earthly eyes 
fail to see her silent sister walking by her side. 
Sometimes the golden cord which unites them is 
concealed by the gorgeous drapery, yet we doubt 
not that they still walk forth in company. 

Every observer has seen many traces of their 
union in the great highways of literature; let us 
wander into the by-paths and point out some of 
the spots that have been visibly hallowed by 
their united footsteps. We do not search long in 
vain; for here in an every-day volume before us 
we find the sweetest poetry and truth, deep-laid 
in human nature, joined to describe the feelings 
and illusions of the watcher by the death-couch 
of a loved one: 

“We watched her breathing through the night— 





Her breathing soft and low— 





As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied; 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


Those who have seen a loved one die can feel 
that Truth is here as well as Poetry. How often, 
through the night, did the fear come upon you 
that she was dying, but you bent over her and 
found that she was sleeping sweetly! After a 
while the pale features seem so smiling and beau- 
tiful that you think she has wandered away from 
the sick bed in a pleasant dream. But the heart 
beats no more, the wave of life is still, the one 
you loved is dead. 

A little way further the éwo are united to teach 
us a lesson on intolerance. Here Truth, which 
sometimes seems to occupy the, back-ground, as- 
sumes even the more prominent position. 

“Consider, then, before, like Hurlothrumbo, 
You aim your club at any creed on earth, 


That by the simple accident of birth 
You might have been high-priest to Mumbo Jumbo.” 


Here the beautiful sisters, though clad in a 
homely garb, join their voices to recommend that 
charity which suffers long and is kind. When 
Poetry and Truth unite themselves against an 
evil, it withers beneath their mysterious touch. 
How unmanly does that bigot appear who would 

“Rush at a benighted man, 
And give him two black eyes for being blind!” 

We always feel grateful to the poet, who, by a 
hint whispered to us in solitude, starts a deep 


| fountain of thought and feeling in the heart. 


Poetry alone may appear upon the printed page, 


| but Truth makes ner appearance in the soul, and 


there lingers long, speaking words, pleasant to be 
heard. A poet has humorously described his 
mission: 
“To patch with song 
The ragged mantle of the beggar earth.” 

There is more of truth in these quaint words 
than is expressed. This is indeed a “beggar 
earth,” ever making demands and continually 
uttering petitions in the ears of mortals. An 
inordinate “love of the world” is thought to be 
man’s peculiar attribute; he should now manifest 
it by his actions. Let the orator speak words of 
consolation and hope; let the miser give of his 
hoarded gold; let all men bring their brightest 
talents and apply them to the benefit of the men- 
dicant; let every profession and occupation work 
with manliness in their several spheres, and the 
world will soon be beyond the reach of penury 
and want. Her face, now care-worn and haggard, 
will then be bright and beautiful. Her vestments, 
now torn and worn by six thousand years of 
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storm, will be exchanged for robes of royalty. 
Her neglected fields, which now produce thorns 
and briers, will be as the “garden of the Lord.” 

But we have strayed from the ancient land- 
marks of literature farther than we intended. If, 
in our discursive wanderings, we have learned a 
good lesson, let us remember it; and whenever, 
in the future, we see Truth and Poetry together, 
let us welcome them to our hearts. 


TRAITS AND ANECDOTES OF THE HORSE. 


HE horse is universally acknowledged to be 
one of the noblest members of the animal 


| kingdom. Possessing the finest symmetry, and 











unincumbered by those external appendages 
which characterize many of the larger quadru- 
peds, his frame is a perfect model of elegance 
and concentrated energy. Highly sensitive, yet 
exceedingly tractable, proud, yet persevering, 
naturally of a roaming disposition, yet readily 
accommodating himself to domestic conditions, 
he has been one of the most valuable aids to 
human civilization—associating with man in all 
phases of his progress from the temporary tent to 
the permanent city. 

Delighting in the river-plain and open glade, 
the savannas of America, the steppes of Asia, 
and the plains of Europe, must be regarded as 
his headquarters in a wild state. There is no 
doubt expressed, however, as to the original 
locality of the horse. The wild herds of Amer- 
ica are looked upon as the descendants of Span- 
ish breeds imported by the first conquerors of 
that continent; those of the Ukraine, in Europe, 
are said to be the progeny of Russian horses 
abandoned after the siege of Azoph in 1696; and 
even those of Tartary are regarded as coming 
from a more southern stock. Naturalists, there- 
fore, look to the countries bordering on Egypt, as 
in all likelihood the primitive place of residence 
of this noble animal; and there is no doubt that 
the Arabian breed, when perfectly pure, presents 
the finest specimen of a horse in symmetry, do- 
cility, and courage. Regarding the horse as of 
Asiatic origin, we now find him associated with 
man in almost every region of the habitable 
globe. Like the dog, ox, sheep, and a few others 
of the brute creation, he seems capable of accom- 
modating himself to very different conditions, 
and assumes a shaggy coat or sleek skin, a size 
little inferior to that of the elephant, or not larger 
than that of an English mastiff, just as circum- 
stances of climate and food require. 





In a state of nature, the horse loves to herd 
with his fellows, and droves of from four to five 
hundred, or even double that number, are not 
unfrequently seen, if the range be wide and fer- 
tile. The numbers of these vast droves are inof- 
fensive in their habits, and when not startled or 
hunted, are rather playful and frolicsome; now 
scouring the plain in groups for mere amusement, 
now suddenly stopping, pawing the soil, then 
snorting, and off straight as an arrow, or wheel- 
ing in circles—making the ground shake with 
their wild merriment. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more animated picture than a group of 
wild horses at play. Their fine figures are 
thrown into a thousand attitudes; and as they 
rear, curvette, dilate the nostril, paw in quivering 
nervousness to begin the race, or speed away with 
erect mane and flowing tail, they present forms 
of life and energy which the painter may strive 
in vain to imitate. They seldom shift their sta- 
tions, unless compelled by failure of pasture or 
water; and thus they acquire a boldness and con- 
fidence in their haunts which it is rather unsafe to 
disturb. They never attack other animals, how- 
ever, but always act upon the defensive. Hay- 
ing pastured, they retire either to the confines of 
the forest, or to some elevated portion of the 
plain, and recline on the sward, or hang listlessly 
on their legs for hours together. One or more of 
their number are always awake to keep watch 
while the rest are asleep, and to warn them of 
approaching danger, which is done by snorting 
loudly, or neighing. Upon this signal the whole 
troop start to their feet, and either reconnoiter 
the enemy, or fly off with the swiftness of the 
wind, followed by the sentinel and by the older 
stallions. 

They are seldom to be taken by surprise; but 
if attacked, the assailant seldom comes off victo- 
rious, for the whole troop unite in defense of 
their comrades, and either tear him to pieces 
with their teeth, or kick him to death. 

COURAGE. 

Courage and unshrinking firmness: have ever 
been attributes of the horse. The magnificent de- 
scription given in the book of Job, must be familiar 
to every one: “ Hast thou given the horse strength? 
hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? canst 
thou make him afraid as a grasshopper?—the 
glory of his strength is terrible. He paweth in 
the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth 
out to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back 
from the sword; the quiver rattleth against himn— 
the glittering spear and the shield. He swallow- 
eth the ground with fierceness and rage; neither 
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believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 
He saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting.” It is asserted that 
horses with a broad after-head, and the ears far 
asunder, are naturally bolder than those whose 
head is narrow above the forelock. This asser- 
tion is in all probability correct, for there is no 
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reason why cerebral development should not in- | 
fluence the character of a horse as well as that of | 
a man; but much, too, depends upon judicious | 


training. 
to war, will drop their head, pick at grass in the 
midst of fire, smoke, and the roar of cannon; 
others never entirely cast off their natural timid- 
ity. We have witnessed them groaning, or en- 
deavoring to lie down when they found escape 
impossible, at the fearful sound of shot, shrapnell- 
shells, and rockets; and it was painful to witness 
their look of terror in battle, and to hear their 
groans upon being wounded. Yet many of the 
terrified animals, when let loose at a charge, dash 
forward in a kind of desperation that makes it 
difficult to hold them in hand; and we recollect, 
at a charge in 1794—when the light-dragoon 
horse was larger than at present, and the French 
were wretchedly mounted—a party of British 
bursting through a hostile squadron as they would 
have passed through a fence of rushes. 

The horse, though naturally afraid of the lion, 
tiger, and other feline animals, has often sufficient 
confidence in a firm rider and his own courage to 
overcome this timidity, and to join in the attack. 
This was conspicuously evinced in the case of an 
Arab possessed by the late Sir Robert Gillespie, 
and noticed in the Naturalists’ Library. Sir Rob- 
ert being present on the race-course of Calcutta 
during one of the great Hindoo festivals, when 
many thousands are assembled to witness all 
kinds of shows, was suddenly alarmed by the 
shrieks and commotion of the crowd. On being 
informed that a tiger had escaped from his keep- 
ers, he immediately called for his horse, and 
grasping a boar-spear from one of the bystanders, 
rode to attack this formidable enemy. The tiger, 
probably, was amazed at finding himself in the 
middle of such a number of shrieking beings, 
flying from him in all directions; but the moment 
he perceived Sir Robert, he crouched in the atti- 
tude of preparing to spring at him, and that in- 
stant the gallant soldier passed his horse in a leap 
over the tiger’s back, and struck the spear through 
his spine. Here, instead of swerving, the noble 
animal went right over his formidable enemy 
with a firmness that enabled the rider to use his 
lance with precision. This steed was a small 


Some, says Colonel Smith, habituated | 











gray, and was afterward sent home as a present 
to the prince regent. 

M. Arnauld, in his History of Animals, relates 
the following incident of ferocious courage in a 
mule. This animal belonged to a gentleman in 
Florence, and became so vicious and refractory, 
that he net only refused to submit to any kind 
of labor, but actually attacked with his heels and 
teeth those who attempted to compel him. Wea- 
ried with such conduct, his master resolved to 
make-away with him, by exposing him to the 
wild beasts in the menagerie of the grand duke, 
For this purpose he was first placed in the dens 
of the hyenas and tigers, all of whom he would 
have soon destroyed, had he not been speedily 
removed. At last he was handed over to the 
lion, but the mule, instead of exhibiting any 
symptoms of alarm, quietly receded to a corner, 
keeping his front opposed to his adversary. Once 
planted in the corner, he resolutely kept his place, 
eyeing every movement of the lion, which was 
preparing to spring upon him. The lion, how- 
ever, perceiving the difficulty of an attack, prac- 
ticed all his wiles to throw the mule off his 
guard, but in vain. At length the latter, per- 
ceiving an opportunity, made a sudden rush upon 
the lion, and in an instant broke several of his 
teeth by the stroke of his fore-feet. The “king 
of the animals,” as he has been called, finding 
that he had got quite enough of the combat, 
slunk grumbling to his cage, and left the hardy 
mule master of the battle. 

As may be readily supposed, the intrepidity of 
the horse is often of signal service in the cause 
of humanity, commanding at once our esteem 
and admiration. We know of no instance in’ 
which his assistance was so successfully rendered 
as in that which once occurred at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and which is related by M. De Pages 
in his “Travels Round the World.” “I should 
have found it difficult,” says he, “to give it credit, 
had it not happened the evening before my ar- 
rival; aud if, besides the public notoriety of the 
fact, I had not been an eye-witness of those vehe- 
ment emotions of sympathy, blended with admi- 
ration, which it had justly excited in the mind 
of every individual at the Cape. A violent gale 
of wind setting in from north north-west, a vessel 
in the road dragged her anchors, was forced on 
the rocks, and bulged; and while the greater part 
of the crew fell an immediate sacrifice to the 
waves, the remainder were seen from the shore 
struggling for their lives, by clinging to the differ- 
ent pieces of the wreck. The sea ran dreadfully 
high, and broke over the saiiors with such amaz- 
ing fury, that no boat whatever could venture off 























to their assistance. Meanwhile a planter, consid- 
erably advanced in life, had come from his farm 
to be a spectator of the shipwreck; his heart was 
melted at the sight of the unhappy seamen, and 
knowing the bold and enterprising spirit of his 
horse, and his particular excellence as a swimmer, 
he instantly determined to make a desperate 
effort for their deliverance. He alighted and 
blew a little brandy into his horse’s nostrils, when 
again seating himself in the saddle, he instantly 
pushed into the midst of the breakers. At first 
both disappeared; but it was not long before they 
floated on the surface, and swam up to the 
wreck, when, taking with him two men,-each of 
whom held by one of his boots, he brought them 
safe to shore. This perilous expedition he re- 
peated no seldomer than seven times, and saved 
fourteen lives to the public; but on his return the 
eighth time, his horse being much fatigued, and 
meeting a most formidable wave, he lost his bal- 
ance, and was overwhelmed in a moment. The 
horse swam safely to land; but his gallant rider, 
alas! was no more.” 

Occasionally there is so much sagacity and af- 
fection combined with the intrepidity of the 
horse, that his conduct would do credit even to 
the bravest human nature. Like the dog, he has 
been known to swim to the assistance of a drown- 
ing creature, and this without any other impulse 
than that of his own generous feelings. Captain 
Thomas Brown, in his interesting Biographical 
Sketches of the Horse—a work to which we are 
indebted for several of the facts here recorded— 
mentions the following gratifying incident, which 
proves the possession of something more than 
mere unreasoning instinct: A little girl, the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman in Warwickshire, playing on 
the banks of a canal which runs through his 
grounds, had the misfortune to fall in, and would 
in all probability have been drowned, had not a 
small pony, which had been long kept in the 
family, plunged into the stream and brought the 
child safely ashore without the slightest injury. 

ATTACHMENT TO MAN. 

In submission and attachment to man, the horse 
is equaled only by the dog and elephant. He 
soon learns to distinguish his master’s voice, and 
to come at his call; he rejoices in his presence, 
and seems restless and unhappy during his ab- 
sence; he joins with him willingly in any work, 
and appears susceptible of emulation and rivalry; 
and though frequently fierce and dangerous to 
strangers, yet there are few instances on record 
of his being faithless to those .7ith whom he is 
domesticated, unless under the most inhuman 
and barbarous treatment. Colonel Smith relates 
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the following affecting incident of attachment in 
a charger which belonged to the late General Sir 
Robert Gillespie: When Sir Robert fell at the 
storming of Kalunga, his favorite black charger, 
bred at the Cape of Good Hope, and carried by 
him to India, was, at the sale of his effects, com- 
peted for by several officers of his division, and 
finally knocked down to the privates of the 8th 
dragoons, who contributed their prize-money, to 
the amount of £500 sterling, to retain this com- 
memmoration of their late commander. Thus 
the charger was always led at the head of the 
regiment on a march, and at the station of Cawn- 
pore was usually indulged with taking his ancient 
post at the color stand, where the salute of pass- 
ing squadrons was given at drill and on reviews, 
When the regiment was ordered home, the funds 
of the privates running low, he was bought for 
the same sum by a relative of ours, who provided 
funds and a paddock for him, where he might 
end his days in comfort; but when the corps had 
marched, and the sound of the trumpet had de- 
parted, he refused to eat, and on the first oppor- 
tunity, being led out to exercise, he broke from 
his groom and galloping to his ancient station on 
the parade, after neighing aloud, dropped down 
and died. 

The affection of the horse is sometimes dis- 
played in joyous gambols and familiar caresses 
like those of the dog, though, like the man in 
the fable who was embraced by his ass, one would 
willingly dispense with such boisterous manifest- 
ations. We are informed in the Sporting Maga- 
zine, that a gentleman in Buckinghamshire had 
in his possession, December, 1793, a three-year- 
old colt, a dog, and three sheep, which were his 
constant attendants in all his walks, When the 
parlor window, which looked into the field, hap- 
pened to be open. the colt had often been known 
to leap through it, go up to and caress his master, 
and then leap back to his pasture. We have 
ourselves often witnessed similar signs of affec- 
tion on the part of an old Shetland pony, which 
would place its forefoot in the hand of its young 
master like a dog, thrust its head under his arm 
to be caressed, and join with him and a little ter- 
rier in all their noisy rompings on the lawn, 
The same animal daily bore its master to school, 
and though its heels and teeth were always ready 
for every aggressive urchin, yet so attached was 
it to this boy, that it would wait hours for him 
in his sports by the way, and even walk alone 
from the stable in town to the school-room, which 
was fully half a mile distant, and wait saddled 
and bridled for the afternoon’s dismissal. In- 
deed, the young scape-grace did not deserve one- 




















tenth of this attention, for we have often seen 
old “Donald” toiling homeward with him at the 
gallop, to make up for time squandered at taw or 
cricket. 

Occasionally equine attachment exhibits itself 
in a light as exalted and creditable as that of the 
human mind. During the peninsular war, the 
trumpeter of a French cavalry corps had a fine 
charger assigned to him, of which he became 
passionately fond, and which, by gentleness of 
disposition and uniform docility, equally evinced 
its affection. The sound of the trumpeter’s voice, 
the sight of his uniform, or the twang of his 
trumpet, was sufficient to throw this animal into 
a state of excitement; and he appeared to be 
pleased and happy only when under the saddle 
of his rider. Indeed he was unruly and useless 
to every body else; for once, on being removed 
to another part of the forces, and consigned to a 
young officer, he resolutely refused to perform 
his evolutions, and bolted straight to the trum- 
peter’s station, and there took his stand, jostling 
along side his former master. This noble animal, 
on being restored to the trumpeter, carried him, 
during several of the long peninsular campaigns, 
through many difficulties and hair-breadth es- 
capes. At last the corps to which he belonged 
was worsted, and in the confusion of retreat the 
trumpeter was mortally wounded. Dropping 
from his horse, his body was found many days 
after the engagement stretched on the sward, 
with the faithful charger standing beside it. 
During the long interval, it seemed that he had 
never quitted the trumpeter’s side, but had stood 
sentinel over his corpse, scaring away the birds of 
prey, and remaining totally heedless of his own pri- 
vations. When found, he was in a sadly reduced 
condition, partly from loss of blood through 
wounds, but chiefly from want of food, of which, 
in the excess of his grief, he could not be pre- 
vailed on to partake. 

INSTANCES OF REVENGE AND OBSTINACY. 

Though Providence seems to have implanted 
in the horse a benevolent disposition, with at the 
same time a certain awe of the human race, yet 
there are instances on record of his recollecting 
injuries, and fearfully revenging them. A person 
near Boston, in America, was in the habit, when- 
ever he wished to catch his horse in the field, of 
taking a quantity of corn in a measure by way 
of bait. On calling to him, the horse would 
come up and eat the corn, while the bridle was 
put over his head. But the owner having de- 
ceived the animal several times, by calling him 
when he had no corn in the measure, the horse 
at length began to suspect the design; and coming 
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up one day as usual, on being called, looked 
into the measure, and seeing it empty, turned 
round, reared on his hind-legs, and killed his 
master on the spot. 

In the preceding instance the provocation was 
deceit and trickery; the poor horse, however, 
often receives heavier incentives to revenge, 
Can we blame him when he attempts it in such 
cases as the following? A baronet, one of whose 
hunters had never tired in the longest chase, 
once encouraged the cruel thought of attempting 
completely to fatigue him. After a long chase, 
therefore, he dined, and again mounting, rode 
furiously among the hills. When brought to the 
stable, his strength appeared exhausted, and he 
was scarcely able to walk. The groom, possessed 
of more feeling than his brutal master, could not 
refrain from tears at the sight of so noble an 
animal thus sunk down. The baronet some time 
after entered the stable, and the horse made a 
furious spring upon him; and had not the groom 
interfered, would soon have put it out of his 
power of ever again misusing his animals. 

It is told of a horse belonging to an Irish 
nobleman, that he always became restive and 
furious whenever a certain individual came into 
his presence. One day this poor fellow happened 
to pass within reach, when the animal seized him 
with its teeth and broke his arm; it then threw 
him down, and lay upon him—every effort to 
get it off proving unavailing, till the bystanders 
were compelled to shoot it. The reason assigned 
for this ferocity was, that the man had performed 
a cruel operation on the animal some time before, 
and which it seems to have revengefully remem- 
bered. 

ATTACHMENT TO OTHER ANIMALS. 

Gregarious when wild, the horse retains his 
sociable disposition undiminished by domestica- 
tion and bondage. “My neighbor’s horse,” says 
White, of Selborne, “will not only not stay by 
himself abroad, but he will not bear to be left 
alone in a strange stable without discovering the 
utmost impatience, and endeavoring to break the 
rack and manger with his fore-feet. He has been 
known to leap out at a stable-window, through 
which dung was thrown, after company; and yet 
in other respects he is remarkably quiet.” The 
same disposition characterizes less or more every 
member of the family. Many horses, though 
quiet in company, will not stay one minute in a 
field by themselves; and yet the presence of a 
cow, of a goat, or a pet lamb, will perfectly 
satisfy them. The attachments which they thus 
form are often curious and inexplicable. 

A gentleman of Bristol had a grayhound, which 
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slept in the stable along with a very fine hunter 
of about five years of age. These animals be- 
came mutually attached, and regarded each other 
with the most tender affection. The grayhound 
always lay under the manger beside the horse, 
which was so fond of him, that he became un- 
happy and restless when the dog was out of his 
sight. It was a common practice with the gentle- 
man to whom they belonged to call at the stable 
for the grayhound to accompany him in his 
walks; on such occasions the horse would look 
over his shoulder at the dog with much anxiety, 
and neigh in a manner which plainly said: “ Let 
me also accompany you.” When the dog re- 
turned to the stable, he was always welcomed by 
a loud neigh—he ran up to the horse and licked 
his nose; in return, the horse would scratch the 
dog’s back with his teeth. One day, when the 
groom was out with the horse and grayhound for 
exercise, a large dog attacked the latter, and 
quickly bore him to the ground; on which the 
horse threw back his ears, and, in spite of all the 
efforts of the groom, rushed at the strange dog 
that was worrying at the grayhound, seized him 
by the back with his teeth, which speedily made 
him quit his hold, and shook him till a large 
piece of the skin gave way. The offender no 
sooner got on his feet, than he judged it prudent 
to beat a precipitate retreat from so formidable an 
opponent. 

The following singular instance of attachment 
between a pony and a lamb is given by Captain 
Brown: “In December, 1825, Thomas Rae, black- 
smith, Hardhills, parish of Brittle, purchased a 
lamb of the black-faced breed from an individual 
passing with a large flock. It was so extremely 
wild, that it was with great difficulty separated 
from its fleecy companions. He put it into his 
field in company with a cow and a little white 
Galloway. It never seemed to mind the cow, 
but soon exhibited manifest indications of fond- 
ness for the pony, which, not insensible to such 
tender approaches, amply demonstrated the at- 
tachment to be reciprocal. They were now to 
be seen in company in all circumstances, whether 
the pony was used for riding or drawing. Such 
a spectacle no doubt drew forth the officious gaze 
of many; and when likely to be too closely 
beset, the lamb would seek an asylum beneath 
the pony’s belly, and pop out its head betwixt 
the fore or hind legs, with looks of conscious 


security. At night, it invariably repaired to the 





pony responsive neighings. On one occasion they 
both strayed into an adjoining field, in which was 
a flock of sheep; the lamb joined the flock at a 
short distance from the pony, but as soon as the 
owner removed him, it quickly followed without 
the least regard to its own species. Another in- 
stance of the same description happened when 
riding through a large flock; it followed on with- 
out showing any symptoms of a wish to remain 
with its natural companions.” 

We shall close this pleasing section of the 
horse’s history with an extract from the “ Bio- 
graphical Sketches,’ which speaks volumes for the 
intelligence and affection of the brute creation: 
“My friend, Dr. Smith, of the Queen’s County 
Militia, Ireland, had a beautiful hackney, which, 
although extremely spirited, was at the same 
time wonderfully docile. He had also a fine 
Newfoundland dog, named Casar. These ani- 
mals were mutually attached, and seemed per- 
fectly acquainted with each other’s actions. The 
dog was always kept in the stable at night, and 
universally lay beside the horse. When Dr. Smith 
practiced in Dublin, he visited his patients on 
horseback, and had no other servant to take care 
of the horse, while in their houses, but Cesar, to 
whom he gave the reins in his mouth. The 
horse stood very quietly, even in that crowded 
city, beside his friend Cesar. When it happened 
that the Doctor had a patient not far distant from 
the place where he paid his last visit, he did not 
think it worth while to remount, but called to his 
horse and Caesar. They both instantly obeyed, 
and remained quietly opposite the door where he 
entered, till he came out again.” 

POWER OF MEMORY. 

Horses have exceedingly good memories. In 
the darkest nights they will find their way home- 
ward, if they have but once passed over the road; 
they will recognize their old masters after a lapse 


| of many years; and those that have been in the 
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stable, and reposed under the manger, before | 


the head of its favorite. 


When separated, which | 


only happened when effected by force, the lamb | 


would raise the most plaintive bleatings, and the 


army, though now degraded to carter’s drudges, 
will suddenly become inspirited at the sight of 
military array, and rush to join the ranks, re- 
membering not only their old uniform, but their 
own places in the troop, and the order of the 
various maneuvers. Many interesting anecdotes 
might be recited under this head, which place 
the retentive powers of the horse in a highly 
pleasing and creditable light. 

A gentleman rode a young horse, which he 
had bred, thirty miles from home, and to a part 
of the country where he had never been before. 
The road was a cross one, and extremely difficult 
to find; however, by dint of perseverance and 
inquiry, he at length reached his destination, 
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Two years afterward, he had occasion to go the 
same way, and was benighted four or five miles 
from the end of his journey. The night was so 
dark that he could scarcely see the horse’s head. 
He had a dreary moor and common to pass, and 
had lost all traces of the proper direction he 
had to take. The rain began to fall heavily. 
He now contemplated the uncertainty of his sit- 
uation. “Here am I,” said he to himself, “far 
from any house, and in the midst of a dreary 
waste, where I know not which way to direct the 
course of my steed. I have heard much of the 
memory of the horse, and in that is now my 
only hope.” He threw the reins on the horse’s 
neck, and encouraging him to proceed, found 
himself safe at the gate of his friend in less than 
an hour. It must be remarked, that the animal 
could not possibly have been that road but on the 


occasion two years before, as no person ever rode | 


him but his master. 

In point of sagacity and memory, the ass is 
nothing inferior to his nobler congener, as is shown 
by the subjoined well-known anecdote: In 1816, 
an ass belonging to Captain Dundas, then at 
Malta, was shipped on board the Ister frigate, 
bound from Gibraltar to that island. The vessel 
struck on a sand-bank off Cape de Gat; and the 
ass was thrown overboard, in the hope that it 
might be able to swim to land; of which, how- 
ever, there seemed little chance, for the sea was 
running so high, that a boat which left the ship 
was lost. A few days after, when the gates of 
Gibraltar were opened in the morning, the guard 
was surprised by the ass presenting himself for 
admittance. On entering, he proceeded immedi- 
ately to the stable of his former master. The 
poor animal had not only swam safely to shore, 
but, without guide, compass, or traveling map, had 
found his way from Cape de Gat to Gibraltar— 
a distance of more than two hundred miles— 
through a mountainous and intricate country, in- 
tersected by streams, which he had never trav- 
ersed before, and in so short a period that he could 
not have made one false turn. 

GENERAL SAGACITY AND INTELLIGENCE. 

It has been before remarked, that the horse is 
inferior to none of the brute creation in sagacity 
and general intelligence. In a state of nature, 
he is cautious and watchful; and the manner in 
which the wild herds conduct their marches, sta- 
tion their scouts and leaders, shows how fully 
they comprehend the necessity of obedience and 
order. All their movements, indeed, seem to be 
the result of reason, aided by a power of com- 


communicate terror, alarm, recognition, the dis- 
| covery of water and pasture, etc., are all essentially 
| different, yet instantaneously comprehended by 
| every member of the herd; nay, the various 

movements of the body, the pawing of the ground, 
| the motions of the ears, and the expressions of 
| the countenance, seem to be fully understood by 

each other. In passing swampy ground, they test 

it with the fore-foot, before trusting to it the full 
| weight of their bodies; they will strike asunder 
| the melon-cactus to obtain its succulent juice with 
| an address perfectly wonderful; and will scoop 
| out a hollow in the moist sand, in the expectation 
| of its filling with water. All this they do in 
their wild state; and domestication, it seems, 
instead of deteriorating, tends rather to strengthen 
| and develop their intelligence. 

Professor Kruger, of Halle, relates the follow- 
ing instance of sagacity and fidelity, which we 
believe is not without parallel in our own country: 
A friend of mine was one dark night riding home 
| through a wood, and had the misfortune to strike 
| his head against the branch of a tree, and fell 

from his horse stunned by the blow. The horse 

| immediately returned to the house which they 
| had left, about a mile distant. He found the door 
closed, and the family gone to bed. He pawed 
at the door, till one of them, hearing the noise, 
arose and opened it, and to his surprise saw the 
horse of his friend. No sooner was the deor 
opened than the horse turned round, and the man 
suspecting there was something wrong, followed 
the animal, which led him directly to the spot 
where his master lay on the ground in a faint. 

“It is not in perils and conflicts alone that the 
horse willingly co-operates with his master; he 
likewise participates in human pleasures. He ex- 
ults in the chase and the tournament; his eyes 
sparkle with emulation inthecourse. But, though 
bold and intrepid, he suffers not himself to be 
carried off by a curious ardor; he represses his 
movements, and knows how to govern and check 
the natural vivacity and fire of his temper. He 
not only yields to the hand, but seems to consult 
the inclination of the rider. Uniformly obedient 
to the impressions he receives, he flies or stops, 
and regulates his motions entirely by the will of his 
master. He in some measure renounces his very 
existence to the pleasure of man. He delivers 
up his whole powers; he reserves nothing; and 
often dies rather than disobey the mandates of 
his governor.” The feelings of that individual 
are little to be envied who draws a severe lash, or 
urges beyond his speed or strength an animal so 
willing and so obedient, and whose powers have 








municating their ideas far superior to that of most 
other animals. The neighings by which they | 


been so essential to human progress as the horse. | 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


Expeprency oF THE Savior’s Departina.— It te ex- 
pedient for you that Igo away.”—John xvi, 7. 

“It is expedient;” that is, it is better for you that I 
should go away. And it was not only better for them, 
but it was better for the whole world in all coming ages. 
Why? Because “if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come.” But still it may be asked, why the presence of 
the Holy Spirit was more valuable to them and to the 
world than the presence of the Savior himself? To this 
it may be answered, 

1. That by his departure, his death, and ascension—by 
having these great facts before their eyes—they would be 
led by the Holy Spirit to see more fully the design of his 
coming than they would by his presence. While he was 
with them, notwithstanding the plainest teaching, their 
minds were filled with prejudice and error. They still 
adhered to the expectation of a temporal kingdom, and 
were unwilling to believe that he was to die. When 
he had actually left them, they could no longer doubt on 
this subject, and were prepared to understand why he 
came. And this was done. See the Acts of the Apostles 
every-where. It is often needful that God should visit us 
with severe affliction before our pride will be humbled, 
and we are willing to understand the plainest truths. 

2. While on earth the Lord Jesus could be bodily pres- 
ent but in one place at one time. Yet, in order to secure 
the great design of saving men, it was needful that there 
should be some agent who should be in all places, who 
could attend all ministers, and who could at the same 
time apply the work of Christ to men in all parts of the 
earth. 

3. It was an evident arrangement in the great plan of 
redemption, that each of the persons of the Trinity 
should perform a part. As it was not the work of the 
Spirit to make an atonement, so it was not the work of 
the Savior to apply it. And till the Lord Jesus hfd per- 
formed his great work, it was not proper, the way was not 
open, for the Holy Spirit to descend to perform his part 
of the great plan. Yet, when the Savior had completed 
his portion of the work, and had left the earth, the Spirit 
would carry forward the same plan, and apply it to men. 

4. It was to be expected that far more signal success 
would attend the preaching of the Gospel when the atone- 
ment was actually made, than before. It was the office 
of the Spirit to carry forward the work only when the 
Savior had died and had ascended. And this was actually 
the case. See Acts ii. Hence it was expedient that the 
Lord Jesus should go away that the Spirit might descend 
and apply the work to the children of men. Yet the de- 
parture of the Lord Jesus was to the apostles a source of 
deep affliction. But had they seen the whole case, they 
would not have been thus afflicted. So God often takes 
away from us one blessing that he may bestow a greater. 
All affliction, if received in a proper manner, is of this 
description. And could the afflicted people of God always 
see the whole ease as God sees it, they would think and feel 
as he does, that it was beet for them to be thus afflicted. 

Vou, XV.—4 





I Must Wax witn Gop.—I must walk with God. In 
some way or other, whatever be my character or profes- 
sion, I must acquire the holy habit of connecting every 
thing that passes in my house and affairs with God. If 
sickness or health visit my family, my eye must see and 
my heart must acknowledge the hand of God therein. 
Whether my affairs move on smoothly or ruggedly, God 
must be acknowledged in them. If I go out of my house 
or come into it, I must go out and come in as under the 
eye of God. If I am occupied in business all day long, I 
must still have the glory of God in my view. If I have 
any affair to transact with another, I must pray that God 
would be with us in that affair, lest we should blunder, 
and injure and ruin each other. 


Wuat Reticioy 1s.—Whatever definitions men have 
given of religion, I can find none so accurately descriptive 
of it as this—that it is such a belief of the Bible as 
maintains a living influence on the heart. Men may 
speculate, criticise, admire, dispute about, doubt, or be- 
lieve the Bible; but the religious man is such because he 
so believes it, as to carry a practical sense of its truths on 
his mind. , 

Tue Brste A Garpex.—The Bible resembles an exten- 
sive and highly-cultivated garden, where there is a vast 
variety and profusion of fruits and flowers: some of 
which are more essential or more splendid than others; 
but there is not a blade suffered to grow in it, which has 
not its use and beauty in the system. Salvation for sin- 
ners is the grand truth presented every-where, and in all 
points of light; but the pure in heart sees a thousand 
traits of the Divine character, of himself, and of the 
world—some striking and bold, others cast as it were 
into the shade, and designed to be searched for and ex- 
amined—some direct, others by way of intimation or 
inference. 

Tue AncHor oF THE Sout.—* Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul both sure and stead fast.””— Heb. vi, 19. 

The anchor of every true Christian was cast in the 
same foundery with that of Paul. And we should not lose 
confidence in our anchor when we feel the soul to be 
rocked with the storms of life. 

A ship at anchor is quite a different thing from a ship 
fastened up in a dry dock. And a vessel at anchor is 
often more disturbed by the winds and the waves, than 
one that is left to ride at will over the billows; just as 
the person careless of right is less disquieted than the 
one who is striving to conform his conduct to the perfect 
rule of right. 

Frevine arrer Gop.— Jf haply they might feel after 

— Acts xvii, 27. 

Perhaps nothing can give us so strong an idea of the 
rich treasure we have in the Bible, as to enter into the 
thoughts, and reflections, and faith—if faith they can 
have—of those whose understandings have never been 
illuminated by this ray of heavenly light. 

The following relation of the reflections of a heathen, 
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as given to a missionary to whom he had listened while 
preaching the Gospel, we take from the New York Ob- 
server : 

“Your views, O white man, are just what I wanted and 
sought for before I knew you. Twelve years ago I went, 
in a cloudy season, to feed my flock along the Tlotse, 
among the Malutis. Seated upon a rock, in sight of my 
sheep, I asked myself sad questions; yes, sad, because I 
could not answer them. The stars, said I—who touched 
them with his hand? on what pillars do they rest? The 
waters are not weary; they run without ceasing, at night 
and morning alike; but where do they stop? or who 
makes them run thus? The clouds also go, return, and 
fall in water to the earth. Whence do they arise? Who 
sends them? It is surely not the Barokas—rain-makers— 
who gave us the rain, for how could they make it? The 
wind—what is it? Who brings it, or takes it away, 
makes it blow, and roar, and frighten us? Do I know 
how the corn grows? Yesterday there was not a blade to 
be seen in my field. To-day I return and find something. 
It is very small; I can scarcely see it, but it will grow up 
like to a young man. Who can have given the ground 
wisdom and power to produce it? Then I buried my 
forehead in my hands. Again, I thought within myself, 
and I sail, we all depart, but this country remains; it 
alone remains, for we all go away. But whither do we 
go? My heart answered, perhaps other men live under 
the earth, and we shall go to them. But another thought 
arose against it, and said, these other men under the 
earth, whence come they? Then my heart did not know 
what more to think. It wandered. Then my heart rose 
and spoke to me, saying, All men do much evil, and thou, 
thou also, hast done much evil. Woe to thee! I recalled 
many wrongs which I had done to others, and because of 
them my conscience gnawed me in secret, as I sat alone 
on the rock. I say, I was afraid. I got up, and ran after 
my sheep, trying to enliven myself; but I trembled 
much.” 


Drenxrxe THE Dust or THE GoLDEN CALF; OR, THE 
DesasEMENT OF Ipotatry.—“ And he [Moses] took the 
calf which they had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground 
it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and made the 
children of Ierael drink of it.””—Ezxodus xxxii, 20. 

What, we may be asked, did Moses design by the 
strange action described in this text? Just to show the 
Israelites how deeply they had debased themselves in 
worshiping as a god a thing which might be swallowed 
with their food, and afterward cast out into the draught. 
This is the debasement to which every one, receiving the 
consecrated wafer at the hands of a Romish priest, sub- 
jects himself. He swallows down into his stomach the 
very thing which, a few moments before, he worshiped as 
a god. _ 

“Drywa Gano THE Same Way.”—The Rev. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, formerly President of Princeton College, was once 
on board a packet ship, where, among other passengers, 
was @ professed Atheist. The unhappy man was very 
fond of troubling every one with his peculiar belief, and 
broaching the subject as often as he could get any one to 
listen to him. He did not believe in a God and a future 
state—not he! By and by there came on a terrible storm, 
and the prospect was that all would be drowned. There 
was much consternation on board, but no one was so 
frightened as the professed Atheist. In this extremity 
he sought out the clergyman, and found him in the cabin, 
calm and collected, in the midst of danger, and thus ad- 





dressed him: “O, Dr. Witherspoon! Dr. Witherspoon! 
we're all going; we have but a short time to stay. 0, 
how the vessel rocks! We're all going; don’t you think 
we are?” The Doctor turned to him with a solemn look, 
and replied in broad Scotch, “Nae doubt, nae doubt, 
mon; we’re a’ ganging; but you and I dinna gang the 
same way.” The poor man was speechless; and the 
worthy Doctor, who had not said much before, then took 
the opportunity of setting before him the guilt and folly 
of his conduct. 


Joun Rytanp’s Exposition OF THE STORY OF THE Synro- 
Pua@sician Woman.—William Jay, in his ‘“ Reminiscences 
of some of his Distinguished Cotemporaries,” gives the 
following incident of John Ryland. ‘They had taken tea 
together at the house of a Christian friend: 

“ At the domestic worship he said, ‘You, Eusebius’—so 
he commonly called me, I know not wherefore— you 
shall pray, and I will for a few minutes expound.’ (He 
was never tedious.) He took the story of the woman of 
Canaan. After commenting on her affliction, and appli- 
cation for relief, he came to her trial and her suecess— 
reading the words— And he answered her not a word;’ he 
said, ‘Is this the benefactor of whom I have heard so 
much before I came? He seems to have had the dead 
palsey in his tongue.’ ‘ And the disciples came and besought 
him, saying, Send her away, for she crieth aftcr us.’ ‘ And 
why should we be troubled with a stranger? We know 
not whence she is, and she seems determined to hang on 
till she is heard.’ ‘ But he said, Iam not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; ‘and you know you are not 
one of them; and what right have you to clamor thus?’ 
* Then came she, falling at his feet, and cried, Lord help me! 
But he said, It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to 
cast it to dogs; and she said, True, Lord, yet the dogs can eat of 
the crums that fall from their master’s table.’ ‘What I want 
is no more to thee than a crum, compared with the im- 
mense provisions of thy board; and I come only for a 
crum, and a crum I must have; and, if thou refuse mea 
seat at thy table with thy family, wilt thou refuse me a 
crawl and a crum underneath? The family will lose 
nothing by my gaining all I want.’ . . . Omnipotence 
can withstand this attack no longer; but he yields the 
vietory—not to her humility, and importunity, and per- 
severance—but to her faith, that produced and employed 
all these, for ‘all things are possible to him that believ- 
eth.” ‘0, woman, great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.’ ‘Lord, what was that you said? ‘Why, be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt.’ ‘Why, then, I will have 
my dear child instantly healed.’ ‘Be it unto thee even 
as thou wilt.’ ‘Why, then, I will have my poor soul 
saved.’ ‘Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ ‘Why, 
then, I will have all my sins pardoned and destroyed.’ 
‘Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ ‘Why, then, I’ll 
have all my wants supplied from thy riches in glory.’ 
‘Be it unto thee even as thou wilt. Here, take the key, 
and go, and be not afraid to rifle all my treasures.’ 

“ *Now, Mrs. , this woman was a dog, a sad dog, 
a sinful dog, and if she had had her desert she would have 
been driven out of doors; and yet there is not a woman 
in this house comparable to her. Let us pray.’” 





THe Hanprut or Gram.—Take a handful of grain. 
Lay it up by thee, and it profiteth thee not. Grind it to 
flour, and like her of Zarephath, make thee a little cake 
thereof, and it shall yield thee a moment’s comfort and 
support. But sow it in the earth, and it shall bring thee 
forth a bountiful increase. So it is of wealth. Hoard it, 
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and it yieldeth neither profit nor comfort. Spend it on 
thy pleasures; they are but for a moment. Bestow it on 
the poor, on the fatherless and widow, on the little ones 
of Christ, and he shall remember it with a plenteous 
reward. 


REDEEM THE TrmE.—“ Redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil.” —Eh. v, 16. 

The startling words of the fourteenth verse must be 
linked with those of the sixteenth. It is expected of one 
who is “awake” and has “risen,” that he should redeem 
the time. Sleepers may waste it; he must redeem it. 
Can we be awake, and yet not “redeem the time?” 

It was an ancient custom to put an hour-g!ass into the 
coffin, as an emblem of time run out. “I stopped,” says 
a writer of the last century, “in Clerkenwell church-yard 
to see a grave-digger at work. He had dug pretty deep, 
and was come to a coffin which was quite rotten. In 
clearing away the rotten pieces of wood, the grave-digger 
found an hour-glass close to the left side of the skull, with 
sand in it, the wood of which was so rotten that it broke 
when he took hold of it.”’ A strange custom this, to no- 
tify the dead that their time was at an end! Of what 
profit could such a warning be, coming thus too late? It 
is to the living that we would present the hour-glass! It 
is the living that we would warn of the swift rush of 
time! Moments and years—moments and years! With 
what speed do they hurry away! 0 time, time, time, how 
soon will it be done! Men and brethren, look at that 
hour-glass, emptying itself grain by grain, with such un- 
staying eagerness. Living men, you will soon be the 
dead, or the last trumpet will be sounding; and where 
will you be, and what is your hope? But look at the 
apostle’s words, ‘Redeem the time.” 

1. Buy it out of the hands of those who are casting it 
away. Time, like a wide fair garden of flowers, spreads 
out before the children of men; but they trample down 
its flowers. Time, like a vast treasure-house, opens its 
stores of gold and silver; but they throw them away. 
Buy them up! Lose nothing! Wasted time stands at 
the very head of the world’s long catalogue of sins. Be 
warned! Men waste time; do you use it? They throw 
it away; gather it up. Whatever those that are asleep 
may do, those whom the apostle calls “fools” —verse 15— 
it becomes you, who profess to be awake, to use it well. 
Redeem the time! ; 

2. Buy it up, so as not tolosea moment. As the reaper 
with his sickle carefully cuts down and binds up the corn 
of autumn, so do you with time! As the gleaner follows 
the reaper, picking up each scattered ear of grain, so do 
you glean up each moment of time! For each one is 
precious, too precious to be lost, or slept away, or laughed 
away, or danced away, or sported away, or talked away, 
or idled away. Gather up the very smallest fragment, 
that nothing may be lost; for each lost moment tells upon 
eternity. So many moments lost on earth, so many mo- 
ments lost for heaven, and lost forever! Redeem the 
time! 

8. Buy it up, so as to lay hold of each opportunity as it 
turns up: for the word “time” refers as much to “op- 
portunity” as to time itself. Be on the eager watch for 
opportunities. Allow none to slip from you. Seize upon 
each one. Improve themall. It has been said that there 
is “a tide in the affairs of men,” which must be taken at 
its hight, or else all is lost. But in truth there is not 
one tide merely, but many. There may, in one sense 
and for certain things, be but one tide; but in another 








view there are tides not a few. Each day, each hour, has 
its tides, its critical moments, its opportunities, its sea- 
sons, which must be seized on at the moment, or lost for- 
ever. Might we not endeavor, each morning, to forecast 
a little, and consider what opportunities may lie before 
us, and be ready to seize each one as it passes; for it 
passes us as the winged lightning. Be ready to lay hold 
on it. Redeem the time! 

4. Buy it up, so as to have all in readiness against the 
evil day. As Joseph bought up the corn in the land of 
Egypt, as generals draw together all manner of stores 
into some city or fortress against the day of war and 
siege, so do you. The evil day is at band; nay, it has 
already begun. There is not a moment to be lost. Make 
ready for the worst. Remember that preparation for an 
evil day consists much in redeeming time. If this be 
neglected, then that day will not only come upon you 
unawares, but it will come as the avenger of your wasted 
hours. Redeem the time! 


Tue Hanp tHat Saves vus.—Two painters were em- 
ployed to fresco the walls of a magnificent cathedral; 
both stood on a rude scaffolding constructed for the pur- 
pose, some forty feet from the floor. One of them was 
so intent upon his work, that he became wholly absorbed, 
and in admiration stood off frem the picture, gazing at it 
with intense delight. Forgetting where he was, he moved 
back slowly, surveying critically the work of his pencil, 
till he had neared the edge of the plank upon which he 
stood. At this critical moment his companion turned 
suddenly, and, almost frozen with horror, beheld his im- 
minent peril; another instant, and the enthusiast would 
be precipitated upon the pavement beneath. If he spoke 
to him it was certain death; if he held his peace death 
was equally sure. Suddenly he regained his presence of 
mind, and seizing a wet brush flung it against the wall, 
spattering the beautiful picture with unsightly blotches 
of coloring. The painter flew forward, and turned upon 
his friend with fierce upbraidings; but startled at his 
ghastly face, he listened to his recital of danger, looked 
shuddering over the dread space below, and with tears of 
gratitude blessed the hand that saved him. Just so, we 
sometimes get absorbed upon the pictures of the world, 
and, in contemplating them, step backward, unconscious 
of our peril, when the Almighty, in mercy, dashes out 
the beautiful images, and draws us at the time we are 
complaining of his dealing, into his outstretched arms of 
compassion and love. 


Paxtina Arter Curist.—“ As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” —Pealm 
alii, 1. 

Every soul in Christ hates sin—pants after holiness. 
Nothing makes him pant more after God than corruption 
striving within. Paul never prayed more earnestly than 
when he had the thorn in his flesh. The thorn in the 
flesh makes us pant after God. When a vessel is left by 
the tide lying dry upon the sand, it can not be moved— 
it is a helpless log. The mariners may try to draw it 
with ropes, but it only sinks deeper in the sand. They 
can do nothing but long for the tide, that it may again 
be lifted upon the waves, and sail into the harbor. So is 
it with a Christian. You are often like a vessel on the 
sand. Youcan not move. You attempt duties, but it is 
a heavy work. Without Christ you can do nothing. 
You wait and pant for Christ, for the full tide of the 
Spirit, to lift your soul above the waves, and carry you 
prosperously on toward the heavenly harbor. 
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Ghitorial Disgquisition. 


THE BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST; 
OR, THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


Few subjects in the whole Bible have awakened 
deeper solicitude, or been the occasion of more specu- 
lation, than the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
or “the unpardonable sin,” as it has been sometimes 
termed. The passage which has given rise to this ques- 
tion is found in Matthew xii, 31, 32: “Wherefore I 
say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be for- 
given him: but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world tocome.”” See also Mark iii, 28, and 
Luke xii, 10. The following modifications of the latter 
clause of the passage—namely, by Mark, “hath never 
forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation;” by 
Luke, “ it shall not be forgiven’”’—are highly explanatory 
of its import. 

In its practical and experimental aspects, this subject 
has been the source of deep and painful anxiety to thou- 
sands. Many a soul, weighed down under the deep con- 
sciousness of guilt—feeling that God is afar off—has been 
led to inquire whether the mysterious line of demarka- 
tion between the pardonable and the unpardonable may 
not have been already transcended. Many others have 
gone still further, and, amid the distractions of an ex- 
cited and morbid imagination, have settled down in deep 
and dark despair, under the conviction that they have 
incurred that guilt to which Heaven’s mercy extends no 
forgiveness. 

In its theoretical and speculative aspects, it has elicited 
an amount of discussion almost incredible. With regard 
to the nature of this “blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost”—the thing, the act in which it consists—opin- 
ions have been various, incongruous, and contradictory. 
Some regard it as some sin peculiar to the age in which 
the Savior lived, but do not attempt to define its charac- 
ter; some suppose it to have been disbelieving against 
the evidence of the senses; others that it was some great 
sin, outleaping all the ordinary crimes of which men are 
guilty. St. Ambrose made it consist in denying the Deity 
of the Son of God; others in speaking against the Deity 
of our Lord as distinguished from his humanity; some 
in denying the Deity of the Holy Ghost; others in im- 
puting the works of the Holy Ghost to the devil; and 
still others in blaspheming and renouncing God. Some 
extend it to heresy and schism in the Church of God; oth- 
ers make it consist in backsliding, or apostasy from God. 
Grotius thought it to be the sin of an impenitent, hard- 
ened, and insolent sinner, as Korah, Pharoah, Simon Ma- 
gus, and Ananias and Sapphira. 

The more common opinion of modern commentators 
seems to be, that it was openly attributing the miracles 
wrought by Christ, in their presence, to the agency and power 
of the devil. Hence, they say, none in a subsequent age 
could be guilty of that fearful sin, as it was impossible 
for them to be personal witnesses of the miracles of Christ. 
Nor, according to this theory, could any in the time of 
Christ become guilty of this sin, unless they personally 





witnessed these miracles and then attributed them to the 
devil. Nay, some go even farther, and say none except 
such as witnessed these miracles, and, not only in their 
hearts, but also by word of mouth, attributed them to the 
devil, as did some of the Jews—can become guilty of the 
irremissible sin. 

With this latter opinion accord substantially our own 
commentators. It is the only one that requires from us 
any serious consideration. Then, before indicating our 
own convictions upon the subject, let us point out a few 
of the insuperable objections to the more commonly re- 
ceived interpretation. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE GENERALLY RECEIVED EXPOSITION. 

1. Those who adopt the opinion that ‘the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost”’ consisted in attributing, on the 
part of eye-witnesses, the miracles wrought by Christ to 
the agency of the devil, utterly fail to assign a reason why 
thie sin should be so strikingly marked by the judgments of 
God. To ascribe these miracles to Satanic agency, not- 
withstanding all the evidences of their divine origin, was 
indeed a great sin. But was it so heinous a crime as 
that of cr.cifying the Lord of life and glory? Look at 
the subject. In that age the belief in witches, ghosts, 
demons, and manifest Satanic agencies was prevalent 
among the people. Jugglers performed astonishing feats, 
claiming for themselves the exercise of supernatural 
power, and thus filled the minds of the people with won- 
der. How natural, then, was it for the ignorant multi- 
tude to confound our Savior with jugglers, and to ascribe 
to him Satanic agency! But when they laid hands upon 
him and put him to death, they violated every dictate 
of conscience and religion. The one sin might have been 
committed ignorantly; but the latter, more violent and 
cruel in its character, was absolutely without excuse or 
palliation. Yet to the very murderers of our Lord salva- 
tion was distinctly and fully offered. Can any one tell 
us why he who murdered his Lord might have forgive- 
ness, while he who simply witnessed his miracles and said 
they were wrought by Satanic agency, was placed beyond 
the possibility of pardon, either in this world or in the 
world to come? 

2. Again: this exposition is based upon the supposition, 
that attributing the miracles wrought by Christ to the 
devil was a sin, not against Christ, but against the Holy 
Spirit. 

Now, then, miracles were performed by Christ himself. 
“But if I, with che finger of God, cast out devils, no doubt 
the kingdom of God is come upon you.” Luke xi, 20. 
Christ said, “I do cures, cast out devils,” etc. Luke xiii, 
$2. Are the sick healed? do the blind receive their sight? 
Are fhe deaf made to hear? and are the dead raised up? 
It is Christ that does the work. 

These miracles also testified of Christ and not of the 
Holy Ghost. “The works that IJ do bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me,’ John v, 36; “The works 
that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me,” 
John x, 25; “If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not. Though ye believe not me, believe the works: 
that ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, 
and I in him,’ John x, 37, 38. These miracles, then, 
were wrought by Christ; they also testified of Christ. 
The inevitable conclusion is, that to attribute them to 
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the agency of the evil, is blasphemy against Christ and 
not against the Holy Ghost—a conclusion fatal to this 
interpretation of the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. 

3. This interpretation assumes that they who ascribed 
the miracles of Christ to the agency of Satan, actually 
committed the irremissible sin. 

A strong presumption—if not an absolute demonstra- 
tion—that these individuals had not committed an irre- 
missible sin, exists in the fact that the Gospel was after- 
ward offered to them; that is, it was offered to the whole 
people, of whom these very persons constituted a part, 
without any reservation or exception whatever. 

But—it will be objected—did not our Savior give this 
admonition, “ Because they said, he hath an unclean 
spirit?” Precisely so. That was the occasion that called 
for this admonition. They were now blaspheming against 
him, and that led him to warn them, lest they should 
also blaspheme against the Holy Ghost. A father, whose 
son begins to manifest his fondness for the low associa- 
tions of the dram-shop, will warn that son against the 
evils of intemperance and abandonment of character, 
even though those evils are seen only in the distance. 
So our Savior, finding the Jews rejecting his mission and 
office, makes it the occasion to warn them against the 
future sins to which the present would inevitably lead. 

4. Another objection to this interpretation is, that it 
can not be reconciled with the obvious import of other 
Scriptures. 

It is a sound principle of Biblical interpretation, that 
if we find a passage which is obscure and of doubtful 
interpretation, we should reject any interpretation that 
would conflict with the general character of the Gospel, 
or with the obvious and unquestionable meaning of other 
passages of Scripture. In fact, the obscure and ambigu- 
ous is to be interpreted in the light of the clear and the 
unambiguous. Now, this interpretation would make this 
passage say to a certain class, namely, those who had 
committed this unpardonable sin, “There is no salvation 
for you; you may repent, pray, weep, believe, but you 
can not be forgiven.” Such a conclusion conflicts irrecon- 
cilably with the whole Gospel economy, which offers par- 
don to all without exception, without limitation. ‘God 
now commandeth all men every-where to repent,”’ Acts xvii, 
30; “Let the wicked | that:is, all the wicked, of whatever 
character or however great his crimes] forsake bis way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon,” Isa. ly, 7. 

No exception is made in the Gospel call. All men, 
every-where, are commanded to repent, and assured that 
their salvation from all their sins, and from all kinds of 
sin, is possible through our Lord Jesus Christ. This call 
and this assurance are utterly irreconcilable with the 
idea that a portion of the human family were absolutely 
and irrecoverably excluded from all participation in the 
salvation provided in the Gospel, and to all intents and 
purposes were already everlastingly condemned. And 
especially does this absurdity become apparent, when we 
remember that the Gospel began to be proclaimed to the 
very people among whom these supposed unpardonable 
offenders were to be found. The offer of salvation was 
made to them and to their children. If a portion of 
these persons had already committed the irremissible sin, 
the offering of salvation to al/ of them seems to be a 
practical realization of the Calvinistic idea that God 
offers salvation to all, notwithstanding a part of them 





are irrevocably reprobated and doomed to everlasting 
woe. The genius and spirit of the Gospel require us to 
believe that there is no sin which may not be washed 
away in the atoning blood of Christ, and no sinner who 
may not be saved by his merit and intercession. 

5. Another objection we have to this interpretation is, 
that it would make this sin an exception from the general 
mercy of the Gospel. 

This has been distinctly admitted by the most philo- 
sophical men who have adopted the interpretation to 
which we object. Richard Watson not only speaks of it 
as “an exception from the mercies of the Gospel,” but 
also declares that “it stands in direct opposition to the 
general character of the covenant of grace.” A sad con- 
cession this for so profound and philosophical a mind! 
Sorely perplexed and bewildered must he have been to be 
forced to make such a confession concerning a theory he 
had adopted! 

Now, we contend that, without the clearest warrant—a 
warrant resting upon something more than mere metaphys- 
ical hypothesis or even logical deduction—a warrant rest- 
ing upon the plain and distinct “thus saith the Lord” — 
we are not justified in assuming that there are any ex- 
ceptions in the merciful provisions of theGospel. Before 
we can believe sucha thing we must have clear and full 
authority—passages of Scripture clear and distinct in 
their declarations, and upon the exposition of which, as 
to their bearings upon this point, commentators are 
agreed. But here we have no such thing. A single pas- 
sage in the whole Bible, and that of doubtful interpreta- 
tion—as is evident from the fact that commentators have 
drawn out of it no less than a dozen different shades of 
meaning—is, in violation of the sound canons of Biblical 
interpretation, made to sustain a theory of most alarm- 
ing character, being, according to Richard Watson, not 
only “an EXCEPTION from tae mercies of the Gospel,” but 
standing “in DIRECT OPPOSITION to the general character of 


the covenant of grace! 
6. A final objection which we urge against this inter- 


pretation is, that it is inconsistent with the mercy and 
goodness of God; and also with the principles on which 
he has ever dealt with our weak and sinful race. 

If there be one sin so fearful in its guilt that Heaven 
can not extend mercy to it; so irremissible that no sor- 
row, or penitence, or faith can ever find relief from it, 
God would not have left man exposed to it without clear 
and distinct premonition. The sin would have been de- 
scribed, its character portrayed in so full, clear, and ex- 
plicit a manner that no man could be in doubt as to the 
matter. The consequences of the commission of that 
sin would have been made known, with all the solemn 
sanctions of divine authority, that man might be deterred 
from it. To suppose that God has done differently from 
this is to impugn his wisdom or his goodness. The warn- 
ing against sin in general would not meet the case; for 
other sins, when committed, may be forgiven, but for 
this—if we are to credit the interpretation adopted by so 
many—there is no forgiveness. But to permit men to 
commit that sin, and then to warn them of its irremissi- 
ble character, as our Savior is here represented as doing, 
would be fearful mockery. Suppose a man ignorant that 
arsenic was a deadly poison, were by us, and we were 
seeking to instruct and counsel him, and professing to be 
his friend, and yet should permit him to partake of the 
deadly poison unwarned, would it consist with either 
mercy or justice? And if, after he had taken it, we com- 
menced unfolding to him its deadly properties, would it 
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not seem rather a mockery of his wretchedness than an 
admonition for his good? 

But, if it be objected that no one is now exposed to 
the commission of this sin, we must reply that some once 
were; and, if we are to credit this interpretation, they 
actually committed the unpardonable offense. So far, 
then, as the interpretation impugns the character and 
government of God, it is liable to the same objection as 
if all men every-where were left in ignorance, exposed 
to the commission of the same sin. 

These are some of the objections that fairly lie against 
the commonly received interpretation of this subject. To 
us they seem insuperable. We are compelled to recon- 
sider and revise our opinions upon the subject. This 
view of it seems irreconcilable with the character of 
God, with the principles of the divine government, and 
with the genius of the Gospel. And then to base a prin- 
ciple so monstrous upon a single passage,? and that of 
doubtful and disputed interpretation, is a violation of one 
of the most important principles of sound criticism. 

THE KEY TO UNLOCK THIS MYSTERY. 

In one single fact in the Gospel economy we find a key 
with which to unlock this mystery. That fact is simply 
this, that while the whole Trinity is engaged in the work of 
man’s salvation, the work: or agency of the Holy Spirit only is 
conditional, 

1. The work of the eternal Father in that gracious cov- 
enant, in which he consents to open the door of reconcil- 
iation, was altogether without any condition requiring 
man’s agency or co-operation. No act of wickedness or 
of impiety on the part of man could prevent the ratifica- 
tion of the everlasting covenant of mercy. 

2. The part assumed by Christ was also unconditional. 
He would pay the “price.” The consent of man to the 
atonement was no part of the condition on which it was 
made. No one could say, “I will have no part in this 
redemption.” The blasphemer, however vile and wicked, 
rejecting Christ and despising his mission, would still be 
redeemed. 

8. But the work of the Holy Spirit was conditional. 
While man could not prevent the ratification of the cov- 
enant between the Father and the Son, nor yet the work 
of universal atonement from being effected, he could re- 
sist the Holy Ghost. To him was committed the fearful 
power of annulling the agency of the Holy Ghost, so far 
as his personal salvation was concernec. God could open 
the way to his salvation, Christ could redeem him 
whether he would @ not, but the Holy Ghost bad no 
power to save him without his full and free consent. Ef- 
fectual resistance, then, to the Holy Ghost was possible, 
and that resistance rendered forgiveness and salvation 
impossible. 

Each person in the holy Trinity may be blasphemed. 
To blaspheme God is to use his name with irreverence, to 
malign his character and government, or to calumniate his 
providence and grace. The Son is blasphemed when his 
character and work are perverted, calumniated, or ma- 
ligned. The Holy Spirit is blasphemed when its sacred 
offices are contemned and resisted through impenitence 
and uabelief, which, so long as they are continued, ren- 
der forgiveness impossible. 

THE ACT CONSTITUTING THIS BLASPHEMY. 

We are brought to this conclusion, that “the blasphemy 

against the Holy Ghost” consists not in any one sinful 





* The subject is mentioned by three of the evangelists; but 
they are only different versions of the same matter. 





act, but in a course of continued willful and hardened 
opposition to its gracious influences. 

1. This interpretation gives to our Savior’s reproof a 
plain and practical meaning. 

If, by the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, he meant 
some peculiar and anomalous sin—if the phrase was em- 
ployed in some technical and abstruse sense, his reproof 
might excite wonder, but its force and application would 
hardly be realized. But they knew what it was to resist 
the Holy Ghost. Their fathers before them had been 
guilty of this sin, and had reaped its bitter consequences. 
When our Savior warned them against this sin, they, 
therefore, perfectly understood what he meant. 

2. This interpretation harmonizes with all the circum- 
stances connected with the case. 

Christ had come. They were now blaspheming and 
rejecting him. Still he would redeem them. The Holy 
Spirit was soon to make his advent. Their present rejec- 
tion of Christ would open the way to and prepare them 
for the rejection of the Holy Spirit also. Seeing this, our 
Savior raises a warning voice. He says to them, “You 
may blaspheme me, but I will redeem you; but beware 
when the Holy Spirit comes. If you reject and malign 
him as you are now rejecting and maligning me, you will 
cut yourselves off from the mercy of God and from the 
possibility of salvation.” 

3. The distinction between the sin against the Holy 
Ghost and other sins is natural. 

There may be sins committed in times of great igno- 
rance and prevailing darkness, which, by a merciful God, 
may be overlooked—'ursgiday—* winked at.” But he that 
resists the Holy Ghost when it enforces the claims of 
God and the duty of repentance, sins knowingly; for he 
wars against conscience as well as against God. For him, 
then, there can be no excuse. He knowingly thrusts 
from him the boon of life, and tramples the mercy of 
God beneath his feet. 

4. The Jews afterward actually incurred the guilt and 
suffered the consequences of this sin. Their subsequent 
resistance to the Gospel and rejection of it proves this. 
St. Stephen says to them, while in the very act of sin, 
“Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers 
did, so do ye.” 

5. This interpretation accords, as we have already ob- 
served, with the office and work of the Holy Spirit. 

It may be “grieved,” resisted, and that resistance in- 
terposes an insuperable bar to the exercise of the func- 
tions of the Holy Spirit in our salvation. He that resists 
the Holy Spirit paralyzes the only agency that can make 
him holy and bring him to heaven. 

6. It also accords with observation and experience. 
Multitudes of the most vile and blasphemous wretches 
upon the face of the earth have received forgiveness 
through repentance and faith. In revivals of religion, 
many, with vastly more light than the Jews bad in the 
time of our Savior, have attributed the work of the Holy 
Spirit to the devil, but have subsequently become con- 
vinced of sin; and when they ceased to resist the Holy 
Spirit and came to Christ, their great sin interposed no 
obstacle to the cleansing power of his atoning blood. 

7. Is it objected that this sin hath never forgiveness, and 
is, therefore, different from ordinary sins which may be 
forgiven? We reply that this strong expression must be 
interpreted in the light of other passages. It is said 
that “no drunkard shall inherit eternal life;’’ but this 
does not imply that the drunkard may not cease to be a 
drunkard and then inherit eternal life. It is said that 
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“the wicked shall be turned into hell;” but this does not 
imply that the wicked may not become righteous and 
then gain heaven. So he that is blaspheming against 
the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness; but if he will 
repent and cease to blaspheme, he may have forgiveness 
and life; for “the wicked” and “the unrighteous,” of 
every shade of character, are commanded to forsake their 
sins and return unto the Lord, who will crown them with 
abundant pardon. 

8. The question, then, arises whether it is possible for 
the day of grace to terminate before death. No proof 
that such may be the case, so far as we know, exists. 
The object of our present life is probation; if probation 
cease, what further spiritual end can be accomplished by 
a longer life? The whole Gospel economy is against the 
supposition. It goes, with its provisions, with the offer 
of its mercy and of its salvation, down to the last hour 
of the sinner’s life, and as he is about to take his fearful 
“leap in the dark” it still strives to woo him to Christ 
and heaven. Every presumption, then, is, that if in the 
case of any individual sinner his probation had come to 
its final and eternal end, that moment would be the last 
of his wretched earthly existence. 

9. But is there not “asin unto death?” Yes, verily, 
every sin unrepented of is a sin unto death. The apostle 
evidently borrows a figure from the Jewish law, in which 
a certain class of sins were “unto death;” that is, pun- 
ishable with death—as idolatry, blasphemy, etc., while 
others might be repented of, atoned for, and forgiven. 
The sin unto death is the sin visited with temporal death, 
as in the case of Korah, Eli, Saul, the disobedient prophet 
mentioned 1 Kings xiii, 1-32, and Ananias and Sapphira. 

We believe that such sins may be committed, and, 
perhaps, are often committed, in the present day—sins 
for which God strikes down the offender and brings him 
to judgment. How often is the blasphemer stricken 
down by death in the very act of blasphemy, and without 
any apparent cause! Among the active infidels who, some 
years since, were accustomed to meet in the city of New 
York, there was one remarkable alike for physical and 
moral deformity. He was a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence, and frequently participated in the public 
debates that were had among them. In one of his ha- 
rangues he became more than ordinarily blasphemous; 
he defied the Almighty’s power, and dared Jehovah to seal 
his lips. Suddenly he became confused, his tongue fal- 
tered, his language became incoherent, his friends took 
him away, and he died a raving maniac. Take another 
case. More than fifty years ago, while a revival was in 
progress in one of the towns in New Jersey, a meeting 
was gotten up by the wicked and profligate to burlesque 
the scenes of the religious meetings. In the midst of jt 
a young and dissolute actress stood upon one of the 





benches, and, with mock solemnity, began to tell her pre- 
tended religious experience. At length she exclaimed, 
“Glory to God! I have found peace, I am sanctified, I am 
now prepared to die!” These words were hardly uttered 
before the wretched girl dropped senseless upon the floor 
and was taken up a corpse. 

Cases of this character are almost innumerable. They 
stand out as admonitory facts to check the headlong 
course of iniquity, and to admonish men that it is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

But this sin unto death does not of absolute necessity 
involve the everlasting damnation of the soul. Eli, and 
Saul, and the disobedient prophet committed it, and suf- 
fered a sudden and violent death; but who shall say that 
their souls, having been washed and purified from all 
their stains by the blood of Christ, may not have found 
repose in heaven? 

10. Finally, our interpretation presents the subject in 
a practical aspect. If the view we have taken of the 
subject be correct, it is not one sinner here and there, 
once in an age, who becomes guilty of the irremissible 
sin; but every obstinate and persevering sinner in the 
end becomes guilty of it. Every sinner is practically 
blaspheming the Holy Ghost. Every sin that he commits 
is but a link in the fearful series that shall constitute, 
when the day of probation has ended, his unpardonable 
guilt. It is but a link in that everlasting chain that 
shall bind him in the thralldom of despair and woe fir- 
ever. 

The tendency of both virtue and vice is to fixednese of 
character. The possibility of reaching, in this life, that 
point in our career when absolute and unalterable fixed- 
ness of character is attained is greatly doubted. But it 
is a fearful thought, and full of practical admonition to 
the wicked, that he is constantly approaching it. The 
stages of his approach may be so gradual as to be imper- 
ceptible, and the transitions from one to the other be 
almost unconsciously made. How terrible the condition 
of that soul which has become so totally estranged from 
God, so entirely the slave of vice, so thoroughly depraved 
in all its character, and so completely grounded and set- 
tled in wickedness that all hope of change is forever pre- 
cluded! That condition, whenever and wherever reached, is 
hell. The transitions may be gradual, imperceptible, but 
the line of demarkation is certain and definite. 


“There is a time we know not when— 

A point we know not where, 

That marks the destiny of man 
To glory or despair. 

There is a time by us unseen, 
That crosses every path— 

The hidden boundary between 
God’s patience and his wrath.” 





MixisterraL Support rx Oxnro.—The number of mem- 
bers belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Ohio is about 90,000, and of effective ministers 450. The 
total amount paid these 450 ministers is not $120,000 
annually; making the average salary of each man about 

260 a year. Each member, it will be perceived also, 
contributes to this $120,000 a little over $1.25 a year. 








tems, Piterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


The average amount paid for missionary and other pur- 
poses is less than forty cents per member; so that the 
whole amount paid yearly by each member for Church 
purposes is only about one dollar and three-quarters. 
Cauirornia CatHorie Scuoors.—It appears that the 
city of San Francisco paid, during last year, about $18,000 
for the support of the Romanist schools of that city. 
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They did not, however, succeed well, at least not in the 
qualities of a good name, and the grand jury took the 
matter in hand and pronounced the schools a nuisance. 
Ali history goes to show that the schools of the Romans, 
when carried out on genuine Roman principles, are super- 
ficial in character and pernicious in their moral influence. 


PRESBYTERIANS IN THE UniTED Srates.—The statistics 
of Presbyterianism—Old School and New—in the princi- 
pal of the United States cities, is as follows: Brooklyn, 
New York, Old School, five churches, 1,152 members; New 
School, four churches, 2,011 members: Philadelphia, Old 
School, twenty-three churches, 6,640 members; New 
School, fifteen churches, 4,793 members: Buffalo, Old 
School, one church, 580 members; New School, six 
churches, 1,577 members: Pittsburg, of both denomina- 
tions, six churches, 1,399 members: Cincinnati, Old 
School, eight churches, 1,167 members; New School, four 
churches, 830 members: St. Louis, Old School, five 
churches, 1,046 members; New School, eight churches, 
1,561 members. In New York city, where the population 
is near 600,000, there is but one member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church to every fifty-three of the population, and 
but one church edifice to each 16,000 souls. In Boston 
there are no Presbyterian Churches of any note, the Con- 
gregationalists having sway there and throughout New 
England. 


Epvcation 1x Boston.—The amount of money invested 
in the school-houses of Boston is $1,500,000. The yearly 
appropriations for education are $1,200,000, while the 
amount raised for all other city expenses is bus $870,000. 
The amount expended for instruction in the common 
schools of Massachusetts, last year, was $4.50 for each 
child between five and fifteen years of age. 


Oxpest Cuurcu.—The oldest church now existing in 
the United States, is one near Smithfield, Isle of Wight 
county, Virginia. It was built in the reign of Charles I, 
between the years 1630 and 1635. The brick, lime, and 
timber were imported from England. The timber is Eng- 
lish oak, and was framed in England. The structure is 
of brick, erected in the most substantial manner. The 
mortar has become so hardened that it will strike fire in 
collision with steel. 


Bank or Enataxp Nortrs.—The notes of the Bank of 
England, under a new process, not long since adopted, 
are signed by machinery. The engraving of the whole 
note is complete. Formerly the bank employed twenty 
clerks, at a salary each of £500 per annum, who did noth- 
ing else but sign their names to notes. The new mode 
of signing, it is supposed, will prevent counterfeiting. 


DistrLxLaTIon IN THE Unitep Srates.—By the census 
of 1850, the number of bushels of corn and grain con- 
sumed in the distilleries of the United States was 18,- 
055,300; the number of gallons of rum and whisky dis- 
tilled, 48,634,455; barrels of ale and beer, 1,777,924. At 
one cent a glass for the whole, it would amount to $65,- 
265,292; about three dollars a head—say fifteen dollars 
for each family. Saying nothing about imported liquors, 
this tax of fifteen dollars on every head of a family is 
gouged out of the bread and clothing of women and chil- 
dren who can not help themselves. 


Farms AND Farwers.—Farms occupy two-thirds of the 
land of England. The number of the farms is 225,318; 
the average size is 111 acres. Two-thirds of the farms 
are under that size, but there are seven hundred and 
seventy-one of above 1,000 acres. The large holdings 





abound in the south-eastern and eastern counties; the 
small farms in the north. There are two thousand Eng- 
lish farmers holding nearly 2,000,000 acres; and there 
are 97,000 English farmers not holding more. There are 
40,650 farmers who employ five lgiggrers each; 16,501 have 
ten or more, and employ together 311,707 laborers; 170 
farmers have about sixty laborers each, and together em- 
ploy 17,000. 

Crxctxnatr Sunpay Scuoors.—Connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Cincinnati are twenty-five 
Sunday schools, six hundred and twenty-seven teachers, 
and thirty-eight hundred and seventy-two scholars; with 
the Presbyterian Church, eighteen schools, three hundred 
and forty-five teachers, and twenty-one hundred and 
eleven scholars; with the Congregationalist, three schools, 
sixty-two teachers, and three hundred and fifty-five schol- 
ars; with the Episcopal Church, three schools and six 
hundred and forty scholars; with the Baptist Church, 
eight schools, and thirteen hundred and seventy-eight 
scholars; and with all other denominations, thirty schools, 
four hundred and fifty teachers, and about thirty-five 
hundred scholars—making the grand total for the city of 
some eighty-seven schools and twenty-six thousand Sun- 
day school scholars. Forty-eight of the schools take up 
each Sabbath a missionary collection, the total amount 
for the year past being $3,141. The largest sum contribu- 
ted—$402.61— was by the Christie Chapel Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday school, for “missions and Sunday School 
Union.” 

Cooxine Cop-Liver.—Cod-liver and cod-liver oil having 
become quite an article of modern medicine, and the lat- 
ter being unpleasant to take, they have adopted a plan of 
cooking the liver. It is in this wise: Take a pound of 
fresh cod-liver, peel and steam two pounds of good flavory 
potatoes; cut the liver in four pieces, place it over the 
potatoes, and then steam them, letting the oil from the 
pieces of liver fall on the potatoes. Make some incisions 
in the liver with a knife to extract the remaining oil, and 
dish the liver up and eat with a little melted butter and 
anchovy sauce. Serve up the potatoes with a little salt 
and pepper. Both dishes will be found to eat extremely 
well; and any one who will eat regularly of such prepa- 
ration for a few months, will, from a state of leanness, 
become quite hearty and fat. 

Tue Oxtves or GeTHsEMANE.—In Turkey every olive- 
tree which was found standing by the Moslems when they 
conquered Asia, pays a tax of one medina, or about one 
quarter of a cent, to the treasury, while each of those 
planted since the conquest pays half its produce: now, 
the eight olive-trees of Gethsemane pay only eight me- 
dina, or only two cents. Dr. Wild describes the largest 
as being twenty-four feet in girth above the root, though 
its topmost branch is not above thirty feet from the 
ground. M. Bove, who traveled as a naturalist, asserts 
that the largest are at least six yards in circumference, 
and nine or ten yards high—so large, indeed, that he 
calculates their age at 2,000 years. 

Unrversity oF NortuEern Pennsyivania.—This insti- 
tution is now under the patronage of the Wyoming an- 
nual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
has as its President Rev. Nelson Rounds, D. D. Con- 
nected with the University is a Biblical department and 
also a teachers’ class, the former furnishing gratis, to 
those who desire it, systematic and competent aid in the 
critical study of the Scriptures, and the latter, under the 
supervision of Dr. Rounds, affording all needed instruction 
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to those persons who may be desiring to become common 
school teachers. 

Prorerty iv Uran.—In Utah, on the death of a man, 
his property descends to the Mormon Church, his wives 
and children not being recognized as heirs. The Church 
is the sole heir of all property. 


CotorEp Guass.—As an instance of the benefit which 
practical men may derive from scientific research, we may 
mention a fact interesting to gardeners and seed-mer- 
chants, in connection with colored light. Recent discov- 
ery has shown that remarkable effects could be produced 
on plants by interposing colored glass between them and 
the sun. Bis: glass accelerates growth; and Messrs. 
Lawson, of Edinburgh, have built a stove-house glazed 
with blue glass, in which they test the value of seeds for 
sale or export. The practice is to sow a hundred seeds, 
and to judge of the quality by the number that germin- 
ate; the more, of course, the better. Formerly, ten days 
or a fortnight elapsed while waiting for the germination 
of the seeds; but in the blue stove-house, two or three 
days suffice—a saving of time worth, so say the firm, 
£500, or $2,500. 

ScnootmasTers’ WacEs.—Fifty years ago Boston had 
seven schoolmasters, whose salaries were $865.65 per an- 
num. The ushers had $433.33 a year. The whole 
amount paid for salaries to teachers, and the incidental 
expenses of the schools, was only $16,687.11, of which 
sum $6,295.12 was required for a new school-house. The 
expenses of schools now are $356,800.20. The salaries 
of all the teachers were $7,256.46; now they are $193,039.- 
41. There is a perceptible difference in the figures. 


Sums ror Smoxers.—Estimating the cost of good cigars 
at one dollar a week, and computing compound interest 
at seven per cent. from the age of fourteen, the cost at 
twenty years of age would be $397.12; at thirty, $1,537.- 
88; at forty, $3,807.89; at fifty, $8,324.70; at sixty, $17,- 
201.32; at seventy, $34,995.51; at eighty, $70,341.65. The 
cost to health and morals can not be computed. Why not 
let the chimneys, and furnaces, and locomotives do the 
smoking? 

Astronomy’s ConquEsts In 1854.—Professor Challis an- 
nounces, as the conquest of astronomy during the past 
year, four new planets, and the same number of new 
comets; none of the latter having been, as yet, identified 
with any of their predecessors, which, unfortunatelf, is 
also the case with respect to the planets—the number of 
which, instead of being the mystic seven, bids fair to 
increase to seventy; equally to the inconvenience of 
astronomers and the juvenile students of astronomical 
catechisms. 

SraTistTics FOR THE Prorte.—The population of New 
York is 600,000, of which 30,000 may be classed as float- 
ing population. Of the 6,000 persons who are criminals, 
or in charge of the governors of the alms-house, three- 
fourths of the whole number are foreigners, and almost 
every one of these foreigners are Roman Catholics. In 
the year 1853, there were committed to the prisons of 
that city for ninety-three specified offenses, 28,405, of 
whom 22,291, or nearly four-fifths, were foreigners. Of 
7,075 liquor-sellers, 5,597 are fureigners. In that city are 
50,000 German infidels, with their poisonous publications; 
200,000 Roman Catholics, governed wholly by a bigoted 
priesthood; 250,000 who are wholly destitute of any 
means of grace; 43,000 families are without a copy of 
God’s word. 





Parer.—The number of paper mills in the United 
States is 750, with 3,000 engines, and a daily product of 
900,000 pounds, or 270,000,000 a year, of the value of 
$27,000,000. Rags to the amount of 405,000,000 pounds 
are consumed, value at four cents, $16,200,000. The cost 
of labor is $3,375,000. A reward of £1,000 is offered by 
a London newspaper for the discovery of some substitute 
for rags in the manufacture of paper. Who will gain it? 


Tue ArricaN Institution 1x Parts.—An association for 
the diffusion of civilization and Christian light in Africa, 
has recently issued a circular, which shows that the num- 
ber of blacks held in slavery in different countries is 
seven and a half millions, of which 3,095,000 are in the 
United States, 3,250,000 in Brazil, 900,000 in the Spanish 
colonies, 85,000 in Dutch colonies, 140,000 in the Repub- 
lics of Central America, and 80,000 in European estab- 
lishments in Africa. 

RESEARCHES IN PaLestinE.—The Palestine Archeolog- 
ical Association believe that some of the stones set up for 
memorials, as recorded in Scripture, are still standing, 
and they propose to search for them: among these may 
be mentioned, Joshua’s monolith at Shechem, and the 
twelve stones he set up at Gilgal. The ancient tombs, 
also, are to be sought for and explored: there is the cave 
of Machpelah, where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
buried; and as the latter “was embalmed in Egypt, and 
the body was placed in a coffin, or sarcophagus, after the 
custom of the Egyptians, there is every reason to con- 
clude,” so runs the'report, “that it still lies undisturbed.” 
There is, moreover, the tomb of Joseph, who, as viceroy of 
Egypt, must have been buried with all the precautions 
due to high rank; and the tombs of the kings, besides 
sepulchers of remazcable individuals, in which, as is 
known, “scrolls of the law” were sometimes deposited. 
This is but a part of what the association propose to ac- 
complish—their scheme embraces further examination 
of what is known, as well as discovery of the unknown; 
and if they can only carry it out, their expectation of 
finding something to illustrate ancient Jewish history 
has a reasonable chance of being gratified. 


Tue WonpeErs oF PuotograPHy.—At a conversazione at 
the Polytechnic Institute in Paris, a curious illustration 
was given of the capabilities of photography in experi- 
enced hands. Two photographs were exhibited, one the 
largest and the other the smallest ever produced by the 
process. The first was a portrait the full size of life, 
and the last was a copy of the front sheet of the London 
Times on a surface scarcely exceeding two inches by 
three. Both pictures were exceedingly perfect, the por- 
trait, it is said, being more pleasing and far more correct 
than those usually produced, while the copy, notwith- 
standing its exceeding minuteness, could be read without 
the aid of a magnifying glass. 

Cui~prEN IN Bavaria.—The King of Bavaria has de- 
creed that no children, aged less than ten years at least, 
and who have not received elementary and religious in- 
struction, shall be employed in manufactories; that they 
shall not be occupied more than nine hours a day, and 
that of these three shall be passed at school; that the 
children shall be continually under surveillance, and that, 
if possible, the two sexes shall be kept separate. 

An Honorep Instrrution.—Princeton College, in New 
Jersey, has educated more than six hundred clergymen, 
and more than two hundred judges, statesmen, and mem- 
bers of Congress. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue AvropiograPHy or Rev. Wituiam Jay.—This 
work contains not only the .uemoir of the distinguished 
author, but also reminiscences of some distinguished co- 
temporaries, as John Newton, John Ryland, William Wil- 
berforce, Hannah More, Rowland Hill, Richard Cecil, 
Robert Hall, John Foster, Lady Maxwell, John Wesley, 
and fourteen other celebrities. It contains, also, selec- 
tions from the correspondence of Mr. Jay, and his lit- 
erary remains. The work has the rare advantage of 
the joint editorship of George Redford, D. D., LL. D., 
and John Angel James. It is full of variety and rich- 
ness. An excellent sketch of the biography will be found 
in the preceding papers of this number. New York: 
Carter and Brothers. 2 vols., 8v0., pp. 413, 336. For sale 
by Moore, Wilstach & Keys, Cincinnati. 

History or THE ConsTITUTION OF THE UnitTED Srarss. 
By George Ticknor Curtis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The first volume of this work is now before us. The sec- 
ond volume will complete it. In his preface, Mr. Curtis 
states the object of his work: “ How the Constitution of 
the United States came to be formed, from what circum- 
stances it arose, what its relations were to institutions 
previously existing in the country, what necessities it 
satisfied, and what was its adaptation to the situation 
of these states, are all points of the gravest importance 
to the American people, and all of them require to be 
distinctly stated for their permanent value.” These 
points he has kept steadily in view. This, we believe, is 
the first systematic effort to write a history of the Con- 
stitution; and it has been so thoroughly done—the 
sources of information have been so completely ex- 
hausted, and the materials put together with such art- 
istic skill and such sound judgment—that there is no 
danger of the work being soon eclipsed by a successor. 
The style of Mr. Curtis is well adapted to such a compo- 
sition—precise, lucid, and yet descriptive and flowing. 
The portraits of the principal actors among the framers 
of the Constitution, with which the volume closes, is no 
insignificant feature of the work. These portraits are 
drawn with a master hand, and evince a profound study 
of their originals on the part of their author. We regret 
that our space will not admit of a more extended review. 
The student of American history is laid under great obli- 
gations to Mr. Curtis for his admirable work. For sale 
by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


ARMAGEDDON; or, The Overthrow of Romanism and Mon- 
archy.—This is a new exposition of prophecy, by S. D. 
Baldwin, A. M. In addition to the results indicated 
above, Mr. Baldwin finds “the existence of the United 
States foretold in the Bible; its future greatness; inva- 
sion by allied Europe ; annihilation of monarchy; expan- 
sion into the millennial republic; and its dominion over 
the whole world.” He believes the United States to be 
“Tsrael restored,” and believes that we are to annex 
peaceably’or by force nation after nation, till our republic 
embraces the entire earth. Whatever we may think of 
the conclusions of the author—and we confess we give 
but little credit to them—we can not but admire the 
earnestness of his spirit and the boldness of his specula- 
tions. He spends but little time in combating the theo- 





Hotices. 


ries of other authors, but applies himself to the develop- 
ment of his own. It is a curious work, and we commend 
it to the attention of the curious. ‘“ Young America” 
ought to “go in” for its wide circulation. It makes a 
thick 12mo. volume of 480 pages, and is gotten up in fine 
style by Applegate & Co., of Cincinnati. 


Woop’s Intusrrarep Natura History. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1854. l2mo. Pp. 5° ..—This work 
bears internal evidence that its author soved his work, 
and prosecuted it con amore. A work on natural history, 
of a popular character, with a correct classification and 
with proper explanations of the meanings and deriva- 
tions of scientitic words for the benefit of the common 
student, has long been felt. This want is here supplied. 
Scattered through the work are no less than four hundred 
and fifty-three illustrations from original designs. We 
recommend the work to all our young friends who are in- 
terested in the study of natural history; and also to par- 
ents, as an excellent work for them to put into the hands 
of their children. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


Tue want of a work composed of judicious selections 
from the Bible, and adapted to common-school purposes, 
has long been felt by many practical educators of youth. 
This want is now supplied, and wel? supplied, so far as we 
can judge, by Tue Biste Reapine-Boox, prepared by 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, and published by Lippencott, Grambo 
& Co., Philadelphia. It contains portions of the history, 
biography, poetry, prophecy, precepts, and parables of the 
Old and New Testaments, such as form a connected narra- 
tive, m the exact words of Scripture, and in the order of 
the sacred books. It is not a mere skeleton of the Scrip- 
tures, but rather the heart of the holy book, and is, 
therefore, more likely to interest the heart of childhood. 
We believe all the miracles and all the prophecies relat- 
ing to our Savior are here selected. The arrangement of 
the book is excellent; and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, for school purposes, it is preferable to the Bible 
in full. It may be had at the bookstores generally. 


Tue “ancient philosophers,” taken as a whole, were a 
queer set of men; and their manners and habits, their 
whims and oddities, and their wit, wisdom, and folly fur- 
nish a few unique pages in the world’s history. From 
these fields of inquiry Rev. Joseph Banvard has filled a 
12mo. volume of 408 pages: Wispom, Wit, anD WuiMs OF 
DisTINGUISHED ANCIENT PutosopHErs. Published by Shel- 
don, Lamport d: Blakeman, of New York. The work also 
contains many incidents in their personal history, and 
anecdotes of their intercourse among men, as well as 
their apothegms, proverbs, and pithy replies to different 
and curious questions. The work contains a great 
amount of curious and instructive information, not hith- 
erto accesstble to the general reader. For sale by Apple- 
gate & Co., Cincinnati. 

Trenper Grass ror Lirrte Lamps, is a charming book 
for children, by Rev. Cornelius Winter Bolton, a grandson 
of Rey. William Jay. Parents will do their children a 
good service by placing this book in their hands. Pub- 
lished by the Carters, and for sale by Moore, Wilstach & 
Keys, Cincinnati. 


Patey’s Eviwences or Curistiamity, with Notes and 
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Additions, by Charles Murray Nairne, A. U., is a very fine 
edition of this standard work. It is by the same pub- 
lishers, and also for sale by Moore, Wilstach & Keys, 
Cincinnati. 

JEANNIE Moresson; or, the Discipline of Life. 

Many Dunpas; or, Passages in Young Life. 

Tue BroruEr AND Sister; or, the Way of Life. 

The above form a valuable addition to the series of 
works for the young, that are being issued from the press 
of the Carters. They are attractive in their character 
and healthful in their influence. For sale by Moore, Wil- 
stach & Keys, Cincinnati. 

Tue Crry Sipe; or, Pussages from a Pastor's Portfolio. 
Gathered by Cara Belmont. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co.—This is said to be an interesting work of the Sunny 
Side and Shady Side series; but we have not found time 
to read it. For sale by Applegate & Co., Cincinnati. 


LirE IN THE CLEARINGS VERSUs THE Bus. By Mre. 
Moodie. New York: Dewitt d+ Davenport.—This is a sort 
of companion or sequel to a former work by the same 
author: “ Roughing it in the Bush.” It abounds in gos- 
sip and anecdote, and has some amusing descriptions of 
scenes and characters. Moore, Wilstach & Keys, Cincin- 
nati. 

Merton Merrivatye, by Paul Creyton, is now com- 
pleted. Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the booksellers generally. 


PEARSON ON InFipeELity.—This work, the octavo edition 
of which we noticed some time since, has been issued by 
the Messrs. Carter in a neat 16mo. volume. We reiter- 
ate our former high estimate of the work, and trust that, 
in the west as well as the east, it may have an extensive 
circulation. Moore, Wilstach & Keys, Cincinnati. 


Curistiantry DeMonsTRaTED By Facts, by William P. 
Strickland, D. D., is a neat duodecimo volume of over 400 
pages, which religious readers will find exceedingly use- 
ful in enlarging their views and strengthening their be- 
lief in regard to the validity and profuseness of the argu- 
ments and facts in favor of our holy Christianity. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Messrs. Leonarp Scott & Co. have laid on our table, * 
three of the rour QuaRTERLIEs for October. 


Tue EpinsurGH contains, 1. Vestries and Church 
Rates; 2. Memoirs of King Joseph; 3. The Arab Tribes 
of the Great Desert; 4. Railway Morals and Railway 
Policy; 5. Burton’s History of Scotland, from 1689 to 
1748; 6. Macaulay’s Speeches; 7. Reform of the War De- 
partment; 8. The Management and Disposal of our Crim- 
inal Population. 

Tue Lonpon contains, 1. The London Commissariat; 
2. Church Bells; 3. The Present State of Architecture; 
4. Siluria; 5. Goldsmith; 6. The Eclipse of Faith; 7. 
The House of Commons and Law Amendment; 8. Samuel 
Foote. 

Tue WesTMINsTER contains, 1. The Odin Religion; 2. 
The Character, Condition, and Prospects of the Greek 
People; 3. Rajah Brooke; 4. History; its Use and Mean- 
ing; 5. Women in France: Madame de Sable; 6. The 
Sphere and Duties of Government; 7. The Rise and Prog- 
ress of Diplomacy; 8. The Crystal Palace; and Cotem- 





porary Literature. 


Tur American Raitway Guipe for the United States, 
published monthly by Dinsmore & Co., No. 9 Spruce- 
street, New York, is the only reliable work of the kind, 
and is an indispensable vademecum to every traveler. 

Biackwoon’s Maaazine, for November, is a sterling 
number. We give the list of articles, and recommend the 
work cordially to all in pursuit of a first-class foreign 
monthly magazine: Turkey and its Population; Civiliza- 
tion—The Census; The Secret Agent; Color in Nature 
and Art; Latin Versitication; The Influence of Gold 
upon the Commercial and Social Condition of the World— 
Part I; Peace and War; The War and the Ministry. 
Leonard Scott & Co., republishers, 79 Fulton-street, New 
York. Terms, $3 a year. 

MinurEs oF THE Cincinnati ANNUAL CONFERENCE, for 
the year 1854, show a total membership in the bounds of 
the conference of 32,266. This is an increase of about 
100 for the year. 

MinvuTEs OF THE SoutH-EasTERN INDIANA CoNFERENCE, 
for the year 1854, exhibit a Church membership of 22,500, 
an increase of about 1,800 for the year. 

Micmigan AnnuaL ConFERENCE.—The Minutes of the 
nineteenth session of the Michigan annual conference for 
1854, show a membership of 19,200, Church property to 
the amount of $246,000, and parsonages of $47,000. The 
sum of $3,449 was raised for missions, $119 for the Sun- 
day School Union, $511 for the Tract Society, and $457 
for the American Bible Society. 

THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE WEs- 
Leyan AcaDemy, Wilbraham, Mass., Rev. Minor Raymond, 
D. D., Principal, exhibits a list of 342 gentlemen pupils 
and of ladies 291—total, 263. The aggregate, by terms,» 
shows for the year 900 names. Dr. Raymond manages 
the institution with great prudence and skill. 

Tue Newsury Seminary AND COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, 
Newbury, Vt., Rev. Henry S. Noyes, A. M., Principal, has 
had an average attendance for the year of 500 pupils. 
The total attendance for the year was 804. 

Tue Fort Wayne Femace CottecE anp Fort Wayne 
CoxttearaTE InstrtutE, Dev. Samuel Brenton, A. M., Presi- 
dent, has had an attendance, for the year 1854, of ladies 
159, and of gentlemen 97—total, 256. The Institute, now 
in the seventh year of its existence, is enjoying a fine 
state of health and prosperity. 

DiscoursE ON THE OccasION oF THE DraTH oF Miss 
Emity P. Witxinson, of Bloomington, Jll., from the pen 
of Rey. Professor Goodfellow, portrays the character of 
one who, though young in years, was ripe in the Chris- 
tian graces. 

Moore’s Rurat New Yorker, a quarto, weekly, agri- 
cultural, literary, and family newspaper, is one of the 
best weekly journals in the country. Each number is 
embellished with engravings, illustrative of some agri- 
cultural or other topic under discussion. Terms, $2 a 
year. Published at Rochester, New York. 

Tue Home Journat, edited and published by George P. 
Morris and N. P. Willis, has maintained undiminished, 
during the year, its charactor for variety, life, and at- 
tractiveness. Its bill of fare for the ensuing year prom- 
ises well. Published at New York, at $2 a year. 

Tue Meruopist Atmanac, for 1855, maintains its 
former high character for fullness of Church statistics 
and general religious information. Its embellishments 
are numerous and tasteful. i 
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Hotes and Queries, 


Is Saut Goop ror ayy Totnc?—Some of our agricultu- 
ral exchanges have been discussing this question to a 
very decided extent. One of them, editorially and by 
correspondent, has struggled hard to make the impression 
that salt is always and invariably injurious to men and 
animals, taken with or without their food. “ At the cre- 
ation,” runs a specimen of their legic, “there were no 
salt-troughs placed before cows or horses, or before ani- 
mals of any sort.” May be not; but is it positively cer- 
tain that there were no salt springs near? “ We believe 
that no animal would ever touch salt unless trained to it.” 
Ah! indeed. Did no body ever hear of the “deer licks” 
of the west, or spots where salt water oozes out of the 
earth, and to which deer, buffalo, etc., are in the habit of 
resorting to lick the ground for hours? Certainly they 
were not trained to it! In Big-Bone Lick, Kentucky, 
the bones of innumerable species of living and extinct 
animals have been found. These certainly did not go 
there for the pleasure of killing themselves in the mire, 
but to obey an instinct of their nature. The Indians, 
who do not show many signs of intelligence above sup- 
plying their animal wants, knew the use of salt, even 
before they had any communication with white men, and 
would go to almost any length to obtain it; assuredly 
they were not trained! Salt, in our opinion, is good, and 
ought to be used. An incident is just now fresh in our 
memory. Several years ago an experiment was made in 
a penal establishment in Europe, where several convicts 
were kept on food without a particle of salt, till some of 
them died of worms, and the rest were only saved by 
giving it to them. 


Waar ts “Lre Tea?”—A vast amount of stuff which 
the knowing ones among the Chinese call lie tea, and a 
vast quantity of which is used, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, is made thus, according to an account furnished by 
John Lindley, F. R. 8., Professor of Botany in University 
College, London: “The Chinese take a tub, into which 
they put a quantity of sand and similar substances, 
pounded leaves, vegetable dust, or any thing containing 
vegetable matter, with apparently some gypsum; this they 
sprinkle with rice-water. The rice-water, being of a glu- 
tinous nature, collects the composition into small balls, 
which hold together, and by degrees, by dexterous manip- 
ulations, the tubfull of this fraudulent material acquires 
the form of myriads of globules. In the next place these 
globules are faced and blacked with black lead, and then 
tinctured green with a mixture of Prussian blue and 
chromate of lead. As to tea, there is not a particle in 
the whole mixture.” This information may be of special 
interest to some of the lady tea-drinkers of the United 
States of North America. 


Steerine Arter Dixner.—Quite a variety of opinion 
prevails in regard to the safety and healthfulness of tak- 
ing a nap immediately after dinner or a full meal. Dr. 
John C. Warren, Emeritus Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery in Harvard University, in discussing the point, 
takes the ground that apoplexy has sometimes followed 
as a consequence of napping after diner, and thinks, 
especially after a heavy dinner, the p.actice is very dan- 
gerous.~ Going to sleep on the back, or in an easy chair, 
the full stomach compresses the diaphragm and heart 





| and prevents the free reception of blood, and canses an 


accumulation and compression of blood on the brain. By 
sleeping on the side little or no apprehension, as to the 
result, need be felt; for the lateral posture takes off the 
pressure of the loaded stomach from the heart and great 
bloodvessels, and leaves their circulation free. 

Dr. Epwarp Youne.—The North American Review, for 
October, has an article on Young, the poet, which runs 
over with a curious mixture of blame and praise. It 
concedes, in winding up, however, that the Doctor was 
considerable of a wit, besides being a solemn man and 
pious; and in illustration of this gives numerous exam- 
ples, one of which is these two lines: 

* Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist, we strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive.” 


Of the similes of Young the Review thinks the following 
very beautiful, picturesque, and scientifically accurate, 
wherein pleasure is compared with quicksilver: 


“ Pleasures are few, and fewer we enjoy; 
Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and coy; 
We strive to grasp it with our utmost skill, 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters still; 

If seized at last, compute your mighty gains; 
What is it, but rank poison in your veins?” 


Wnart 1s Sunsurxe Mave or?—In a paper published by 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on the ‘* Mechanical En- 
ergies of the Solar System,” Professor W. Thomas takes 
up certain views which have already been put forward, 
and, arguing them out, finds reason to believe the source 
of solar heat to be “undoubtedly material.” This mate- 
rial consists in the countless meteors wheeling round 
continually in space—a tornado of shooting-stars, strag- 
glers from which occasionally appear in our own atmos- 
phere, but of which we see the main body in the zodiacal 
light. These, says the learned Professor, are gradually 
caught by the sun’s attraction: “each meteor thus goes 
on moving faster and faster, and gathering nearer and 
nearer the center, till at some time, very suddenly, it gets 
so much entangled in the solar atmosphere as to begin to 
lose velocity. In a few seconds more it is at rest on the 
sun’s surface, and the energy given up is vibrated in a 
minute or two across the district where it was gathered 
during so many ages, ultimately to penetrate as light the 
remotest regions of space.” The objection, that we 
should see an augmentation in the bulk of the sun, is 
answered by the fact, that although the sun might grow a 
mile in diameter in eighty-eight years, yet forty thousand 
years would elapse before the apparent diameter to us 
would be increased by one second: and with what instru- 
ments shall we measure such a rate of progress? The 
sun may have gone on increasing in dimensions ever 
since the creation of man, quite undetected by us. For 
it to grow in reality as much as it appears to grow from 
winter to summer, would take 2,000,000 years. 

Country Cuurcu-Yarps.—“I went out,” writes a cor- 
respondent, “one Sabbath, last November, along with a 
clerical friend, to fill an appointment at a Methodist 
chapel not one hundred miles from the city. The day 
was fine, the air bland and bracing, and I felt a good flow 
of exuberance and joyful satisfaction. By the time we 
reached the church, however, my spirits, like the mercury 
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in a barometer at the approach of foul weather, suddenly 
fell. Why? There was the show of a fence around the 
church and the church graveyard, but the hogs were 
busy. The gate had long since gone to destruction, the 
lower boards of the fence were missing in more places 
than one, and there was an appearance of distress every- 
where showing itself. The porcine quadrupeds aforesaid 
were unceasing in their efforts to root up the green sod 
of the graves, and, alas! they were altogether too suc- 
cessful in their work of destruction. How did I preach? 
Words came, but my heart was chilled by my view of the 
way in which the Lord’s children keep the Lord’s house 
and property. Is there no remedy, Mr. Editor, for such 
slovenliness? can not religion be made to help the habits 
of such Christians? and is not neatness, as Mr. Wesley 
has told us, ‘next to godliness?’ ”’ 

Ize versus Isz.—‘t Mr. Editor,—I see you are going to 
give a little space to Queries and Notes. Well, sir, I in- 
tend to ply you with a few ‘queries,’ and leave you to 
supply the ‘notes.’ I have a lot of queries in relation to 
the orthography of the English language. One I will ask 
now. Why do certain words terminate with ize, as Chris- 
tianize, civilize, brutalize, while others terminate with 
ise, as compromise, advertise, enterprise? and by what 
rule shall we determine whether the termination shall 
be ize or ise in any given word?” 

To assign a reason and to give a rule are two very differ- 
ent things. We should be very reluctant to commit our- 
self to the task of assigning a reason for all the pecu- 
liarities of English orthography. The reason for those 
peculiarities is sometimes to be found in the original 
source from which the word was derived, sometimes in 
the medium through which it was transmitted, and some- 
times in causes incidental and hidden from the search of 
the keenest philologist. As to the rules in the case, we 
have heard the following suggested : 

Rule I. When a complete word would remain after 
leaving off the termination, ize should be used, as real- 
ize, civil-ize, modern-ize, etc. 

Rule IL When a word be incomplete without the termin- 


ation, ise should be used, as demise, comprise, surmise, 
advise, enterprise, etc. 

We apprehend, however, that these rules are liable to 
many “exceptions.” Among them may be noted crivicise, 
advertise, etc., from which, if the suffix ise be taken, com- 
plete words would remain; also recognize, dogmatize, alka- 
lize, syllogize, deputize, etc., from which, if the suffix iz 
be taken, incomplete words would remain. 

Our friend may find himself engaged in “The Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficulties,” but we hope he will 
persevere. 

Enauish OrtTHoGraPuy.— Query—To what may the 
diversities in the orthography of the English language be 
attributed?” 

Note.—These diversities, for the most part, reach back 
into the Anglo-Saxon. The following are probably the 
leading causes to which they may be attributed: 1. The 
original dialectic differences among the ancient Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. 2. The different local dialects that 
would inevitably spring up in an age where there was no 
printing, and among a people who were distributed into 
petty and distinct kingdoms, having comparatively little 
intercourse with, and little affinity for each other. 3. The 
introduction of Scandinavian terms from Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. 4. The influence of the Norman 
conquest, and the consequent fusion or commingling of 
Saxon or Norman words. 5. The carelessness of early 
writers who attached but little consequence to orthogra- 
phy. In the Anglo-Saxon a single word was often spelled 
in as many as fifteen or twenty different ways. It is a 
curious fact that the name of Shakspeare is spelled in at 
least two different ways in his will. 6. Local and inci- 
dental causes, which will always exert more or less influ- 
ence over a living language, whether written or spoken. 
These diversities in orthography Johnson termed “spots 
of barbarity;” and for a time it was claimed that he had 
removed them, and in his Dictionary had settled “the 
external form of the English language.” But, alas! for 
the pride of human learning, these “spots” bid fair to 
outlive even the work of the great English lexicographer. 








Mirror of Apothegm, Wi 


Sante Sermonizinc.—The black minister was closing 
up his prayer when some white boys in the corner had 
the ill-manners to laugh, so that the sable suppliant heard 
them. He had said but a moment before and very earn- 
estly, “Bress all dat is human,” when the laugh occurred; 
and commencing again, just before the “amen,” the pious 
old negro said: “O Lord, we are not in the habit of add- 
ing postscripts to our prayer, but if the ’spression, ‘ Bress 
all dat is human,’ won’t take in dese wicked white fellers, 
den we pray dat de Lord will bress some dat ain’t human, 
also, besides !” 

Dwieut anv Purnam.—On the surrender of Burgoyne, 
General Putnam, overjoyed at the news, immediately 
spread it through the army, and shouts and firing of can- 
non signalized the glorious event. The Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, a chaplain in the army, preached a sermon at 
headquarters the next day, from the text, “I will remove 
far off from you the northern army.” Never was a ser- 
mon so listened to before by the officers and troops. Put- 
nam could not refrain from nodding, winking, and smil- 


t, Repartee, and Anecdote, 


ing during the discourse at the happy hits with which it 
was filled, and at its close was loud in his praises of Mr. 
Dwight and the sermon, though, to be sure, he said there 
was no such text in the Bible—the chaplain having 
coined it to meet the occasion. When shown the passage 
he exclaimed, “ Well, there is every thing in that book, 
and Dwight knows just where to lay his finger on it.” 


Fottowixe tH® Hounps.—The Bishop of Oxford was 
rebuking one of his clergy for following the hounds. 
“My lord,” replied the clergyman, “ every man must have 
some relaxation, and I assure your lordship I never go to 
balls.” “Ah,” said the Bishop, “I perceive yuu refer to 
my having been at the Duchess of Sutherland’s party; 
but I give you my word I never was in the same room 
with the dancers.” “My lord,” responded the clergy- 
man, “my mare and I are getting old, and we are never in 
the same field with the hounds.” 

Dr. M’Nezite anv Drunkenness.—Rev. Dr. M’Neile is- 
sued a general invitation to the worshipers at St. Paul’s, 
Liverpool, to a lecture on the evils of drunkenness. Some 
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wag, well acquainted with the church-goers who like a 
glass, got the notice printed as a circular, and then sent 
it round among them, with the words, “ Mr. and 
friends are affectionately invited to attend.” Great. was 
the indignation at the Doctor, and especially in quarters 
that might seem most in need of the lecture. 





Canxpor.—Marivaux, a celebrated French writer of ro- 
mances, who flourished in the first half of the last cen- 
tury, having one day met with a sturdy beggar, who 
asked charity of him, he replied, “My good friend, strong 
and stout as you are, it is a shame that you do not go to 
work.” ‘Ah, master,” said the beggar, “if you did but 
know how lazy Iam.” “Well,” replied Marivaux, “I see 
you are an honest fellow, here is half a crown for you.”— 
Seward’s Anecdotes. 


Tue Orpnan’s Repty.—A little boy, who was poorly 
clad, was tauntingly asked by a rude young man “if his 
mother knew he was out?” The little fellow looked at 
the interrogator a moment, while his bosom heaved and 
tears gathered in his eyes, and replied, “Sir, my dear 
mother is dead.” 

A Merarnysicran.—Entering upon an argument with a 
metaphysician is like getting into an omnibus—you know 
where you start from, but it is impossible to tell where it 
will carry you.— Punch. 

Tuz Moox.—The Mohammedans believe that the cavi- 
ties which the telescope reveals in the surface of the 
moon are made by blows from the wings of angels. 
Quite the opposite, but hardly less fanciful, is the opinion 
of the sententious poet, Martin Farquhar Tupper, who 
locates hell in the moon, because, as astronomers inform 
us, not a drop of water is to be found on its surface. 

SranLey AND BroveHam.—Lord Stanley once alluded 
to Lord Brougham as “the noble lord who had just taken 
his seat;”” but chancing to look round, and seeing the ex- 
chancellor jumping about like a cricket, begged pardon, 
and said he meant bis noble friend who “never took his 
seat.” , 

A Rose anv 1Ts Toorns.—When Milton was blind he 
married a shrew. The Duke of Buckingham called her a 
rose. “I am no judge of colors,” replied Milton, “ but it 
may be so, for I feel the thorns daily.” 

Ben Jonson anb THE Lorp.—Lord Craven was very de- 
sirous to see Ben Jonson, which being told to Ben, he 
went to the lord’s house; but being in a very tattered 
condition, the porter refused him admittance with some 
saucy language, which the other did not fail to return. 
My lord happening to come out while they were wrang- 
ling, asked the occasion of it. Ben, who stood in need 
of nobody to speak for him, said he understood his lord- 
ship desired to see him. “You, friend!” said my lord, 
“who are you?” “Ben Johnson,” replied the other. 
“No, no,” quoth his lordship, “you @m not be Ben Jon- 
son, who wrote the ‘Silent Woman;’ you look as if you 
could not say boo to a goose.” “ Boo,” cried Ben. “Very 
well,” said my lord, better pleased at the joke than 
offended at the affront; “I am now convinced you are 
Ben Jonson.” 


Retort Covrtgeovus.—Bethel, an Irish barrister, was 
the opposing counsel in a case in which M’Nally, the cel- 
ebrated witty barrister was employed. Bethel made sev- 
eral rude personal observations on M’Nally, who, on that 
account, interrupted his opponent in his speech. Bethel, 
vexed at this, at last exclaimed, “Brother M’Nally, you 
have taken the liberty of forcing your remarks in the 


middle of my statements, and have several times breken 
the thread of my discourse.” “Brother Bethel,” said 
M’Nally, “why didn’t you wa. it better?” Bethel’s father 
was a shoemaker, and his son was ashamed of him. 

Gray Heap anv Gray Bearp.—Cardinal Richelieu one 
day said to M. de Sart, a celebrated physician, “I am 
gray-headed, yet my beard is black; and your head is 
black, and your beard gray. Can you account for these 
appearances, doctor?” “Easily,” replied de Start; “they 
proceed from exercise—from labor of the parts; your em- 
inence’s brains have worked hard, and so have my jaws.” 

Cuurcu-RatEs AND THE QuAKER.—A collector of Church- 
rates in England called upon a Quaker, who kept a dry 
goods store, for the usual sum; the latter said, “ Friend, 
is it right that I should pay, when I never attend the 
Established Church?” “The church is open to all,” an- 
swered the collector, “and you might have attended if 
you had a mind to.” The Quaker paid the money, and 
on the next day sent the collector a bill for broadcloth. 
The man came immediately, and, in great passion, asked 
the meaning of it, declaring that he never had a single 
article from his store. “QO,” said the Quaker, rubbing 
his hands, “the store was open for thee, and thou might- 
est have had the cloth if thou hadst a mind.” 

Bancor Graveyanp.—The following inscription is on a 
tombstone in the church-yard at Bangor, Ireland. On 
the stone, which appears to be of red marble, there is the 
family arms with the motto, 

“ Fortis non Ferox.” 
The inscription is in Latin, thus: 
“ Hic atavis, abavis et avo sic patre creatus 
Presbyteris, sanctis, Presbyter ipse jacet 
Annos si spectes juvenis hos excidit, at si 
Aut studia aut mores transiit ille senex.” 

The above may be freely translated as follows: ‘Here 
lies one who was himself a Presbyter, and sprung from a 
father, grandfather, great-grandfather, and remoter an- 
cestors, who also were Presbyters. If you regard his 
years, he died young; but if either his attainments or his 
character, he passed from earth in a good old age.” 


A Natura Mistake.—A boy called a doctor to visit his 
father, who had the delirium tremens. Not rightly rec- 
ollecting the name of the disease, he called it the devil’s 
trembles—making very poor Latin, but very good English. 

Tue Wort or Expers.—A minister being asked of 
what use elders were in a Church, replied that, “It was 
to give power to ministers; he was a unit, the elders, 
ciphers—placed upon my right hand, they increase my 
power; but my elders have got on the wrong side, and 
reduce me to a fraction.” 


Oxe Letrer.—The Glasgow Herald says of a deceased 
gentleman, “He was not more respected in public than 
revered in private.” A cotemporary, in quoting the para- 
graph, completely reversed its signification, by dropping a 
single letter, and writing, ‘He was no more respected in 
public than revered in private.” One letter does some- 
times make a great difference. 


Hvumsvuc.—Humbug, which is in universal use, comes 
unquestionably from Hume of the Bog, a Scotch laird, so 
called from bis estates, who was celebrated in Edinburgh 
society, during the reign of William and Anne, for the 
marvelous tone of his stories, in which he indulged so 
commonly that they became proverbial; and thus a very 
long shot was always designated “a regular Hume of the 








Bog.” Hence, by simple contraction, humbug. 
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Gvxitor’s Table. 


Tue New Votume.—With the present number we com- 
mence the fifteenth volume of the Ladies’ Repository. The 
continued increase of public patronage has induced the 
publishers to enlarge the work from forty-eight to sixty- 
four pages, and to make sundry other improvements—all 
of which will, no doubt, be perceived and appreciated by 
our patrons and friends. 

It is an interesting fact that the Repository will, this 
year, contain just double the number of pages it contained 
in 1840, when first issued, and also, that we have now 
monthly two steel engravings, in addition to a beautifully 
engraved title-page, for January, when in the first volume 
there were only four engravings inserted for the whole 
year; yet the work is now published at the same price. 
The large increase of circulation has enabled the publish- 
ers to make these improvements, so advantageous to our 
patrons. As our friends last year gave us the greatest 
increase to our circulation ever realized in a single year, 
we now repay them by making the greatest improvement 
ever made in any one year. 

The editor, too, would take the opportunity to present 
his congratulations to his old friends, and trusts that he 
will still be permitted to make his monthly visits to their 
home circles. Heaven’s blessings be upon you, dear 
friends, young and old! “May your shadows never be 
less!” as saith the old proverb. 

To his new friends, timidly and modestly, would he 
make his best bow—hoping that his acquaintance with 
them may be long continued and productive of mutual 
good. 

ArTIcLEs IN THIS Numper.—We have rarely presented 
so great a variety, both as to style and matter, in any one 
number as in this. “The Inspired Man,” from the terse 
and vigorous pen of J. D. Bell; the “Life and Times of 
William Jay,” from the sprightly pen of Erwin House; 
“Moral Education,” from the smooth and classic pen of 
Dr. Thomson; the touching incident in the life of Bishop 
Hedding, so illustrative of his character, from Dr. Pad- 
dock; and the fine article on the Daughters of China, 
from Dr. Wiley, are worthy of special attention from 
every reader. We have also some articles of a briefer 
and lighter character, some poetic gems, and also some 
carefully prepared selections to complete our circle of 
adaptation. Various as may be the tastes and turns of 
our readers, we endeavor to serve a dish for all. 

Our Enaravines.— The New Cover—The new engraving 
we have had for our cover will be among the first objects 
that will arrest the attention. Some will look upon it 
just as the chubby, bright-eyed, dimple-cheeked, curly- 
headed child at the left of the base views it—simply as a 
picture. See, his eye is turned outward as though he 
would attract attention—his hand pointing where he 
would direct that attention, and his face wreathed in 
smiles, as much as to say, “Ain’t that a pretty picture?’ 
Such, we trust, will be the verdict of all who look at it 
simply as a picture. 

Others will wish to study it more fully, to examine its 
artistic execution. Such will find a delightful blending 
of the symbols of “literature and religion.” Music is 
represented by the harp, the guitar, and the piano; paint- 
ing by the portfolio, the pallet, and the easel; science by 
the telescope and the globe; literature also by its appro- 








priate insignia. In the female figure on the left, learn- 
ing and literature are connected with woman. ‘The artist 
has done well to put a pen in her hand; for in these 
days the pen in the hand of woman is exerting a transcendent 
influence. In the figure on the right religion is also ap- 
propriately connected. with woman; she sustains the 
cross, and her clear intellectual and spiritual eye pierces 
to the highest summits of heaven-born faith. 

St. Iouis—We here present our readers with another 
of our splendid views of American cities. It is from an 
original drawing, and was engraved expressly for the 
Repository. St. Louis is one of the prominent cities of 
the west. It is situated on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi, twenty miles below the mouth of the Missouri, and 
nearly two hundred above that of the Ohio. It is nearly 
equidistant from New Orleans to the Falls of St. An- 
thony, each being about eleven hundred and fifty miles 
distant. It is the great commercial metropolis of Mis- 
souri, and was formerly the capital of the state. Its site 
is elevated above the river, so as to protect it from being 
submerged by any of its floods, and it is also protected 
by a limestone bank extending along the shore nearly 
two miles. These are rare advantages. The city extends 
along the bank of the river about three miles, and the 
streets cross each other at right angles—running either 
parallel with the river or at right angles to it. The bank 
in the rear is some forty feet higher than the first level, and 
overlooks the city, the river, and the surrounding coun- 
try. The population of the city is about 90,000. There 
are some fifty churches. The Catholics have a strong 
hold here, having a splendid Cathedral and a well-sus- 
tained college. The city is admirably situated for trade, 
and its trade surpasses that of any other city on the river 
except New Orleans. Steamboats ply from this place in 
almost every direction, and the number of arrivals in a 
single year have amounted to nearly a thousand. It has 
also become a large manufacturing place. 

St. Louis was first settled in 1664 by a company of mer- 
chants, to whom the Dictator-General of Louisiana had 
given a grant for the exclusive trade with the Indian 
tribes on the Missouri. In 1770 there was a French gar- 
rison here and about forty private houses. Ten years 
later an expedition of one hundred and forty British and 
fifteen hundred Indians was sent out from Mackinaw to 
capture the place. It, however, was successfully defended 
against their attack. 

For the past thirty years the city has enjoyed a very 
rapid growth. It is the natural depot of the vast and 
fertile regions watged by the Upper Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, the Illinois, and their numerous tributaries. It 
can hardly fail to become, in time, one of the great cities 
of the new world. 

Bishop Janes.—Our engraver, Mr. Jones, has been re- 
markably successful in the production of this likeness. 
As it regards fidelity of expression and artistic skill in 
the execution, we think it will be ranked among the very 
best of the many portraits he has engraved. 

Bishop Janes was a native of Salisbury, Litchfield 
county, Connecticut. He was a school-teacher in his ear- 
lier days, and, at the time of Lis entrance upon the min- 
istry, we believe he was principal of an academy in New 
Jersey. He was received on trial in the Philadelphia 
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conference in 1830, and stationed at Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey. In 1834 he was appointed agent for Dickinson 
College, then in its infancy. In this agency he continued 
two years, and was then stationed in Fifth-Street Church, 
Philadelphia. In 1839 he was transferred to the New 
York conference, and stationed in Mulberry-Street Church. 
In 1841 he was elected Financial Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. In this capacity he traversed nearly 
or quite all the states of the Union, eloquently and suc- 
cessfully pleading the cause of the Bible. 

At the General conference of 1844 he was elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. All will pro- 
nounce the accompanying a truthful portrait. 

Title-Page-—A charming little picture, too, the engraver 
has given us for our title-page. Children and flowers— 
how beautiful the association! 

Articizs Dectixep.—* Thoughts on Education” evinces 
considerable vigor of mind, but there are some crude ex- 
pressions and defective figures which indicate inexperi- 
ence. Take the following from the very first sentenco: 
“The old man whose hoary locke are tottering on the verge 
of time.” Steps, not locks, totter. 

We are sorry to disoblige our friends, but we can hardly 
find place for the following articles: ‘Charles Lee,” “A 
Tribute to my Departed Mother,” “Woman’s Sphere,” 
“We may Live,” “Bunyan’s Times”—the author will 
pardon the editor, but it appears to have been rather 
carelessly written—“ Autumnal Reflections”—albeit the 
fair authoress has vigor of mind, and if she will prune 
her compositions of some of their overloaded foliage they 
will bear print yet—and also “A Contrast.” 

“The Primrose,” early flowering plant though it be, 
seems to have blossomed prematurely. Some of its lincs 
are little more than half-grown; others are of an uncom- 
fortable length. It reminds us of the following stanza 
which we have somewhere seen: 

“There are, it is true, some crippled lines, namely, 

That have too few feet and crawl lamely; 
But then, as a compensation for that, you will meet 
Many others that run along on a superabundance of feet.” 


Excerrta From CoRRESPONDENCE.—Our preparations 
under this head we have been compelled to omit for want 
of room. 

Miscettany.— The Best Sign of a Call to the Ministry.— 
William Jay mentions the case of a young man who 
thought he was called to the ministry. The thought orig- 
inated with himself; neither his pastor nor the Church 
knew any thing about it. The young man, however, must 
needs consult somebody, and calling upon Mr. Jay he was 
directed to an “older authority.” This was a man of 
blunt, straightforward manner. The young man sought 
an interview with him; told him that he had been for 
some time satisfied of his call to the ministry, and asked 
his aged adviser what he deemed best sign or evi- 
dence of a Divine call to the work. “Sir,” said the sage, 
“what I should deem the best sign or evidence would be 
a man’s not thinking of it, but considering himself the 
last person in the world God would select for this pur- 
pose; and who, if God came for him, would be found like 
Saul, ‘hid among the stuff,’ and requiring an effort to 
draw him out.” We commend this incident to the atten- 
tion of those who imagine themselves called to the min- 
istry, while no corresponding conviction seems to be 
wrought in the Church. 

The Woof of Scandal.-—Mr. Wilberforce relates that at 
one time he found himself chronicled as “St. Wilber- 
force” in an opposing journal, and the following given 





as “an instance of his Pharisaism.” “He was lately 
seen,” says the journal, “walking up and down in the 
Bath Pump Room reading his prayers, like his predeces- 
sors of old, who prayed in the corners of the streets to be 
seen of men.” “As there is generally,” says Mr. Wilber- 
force, “some slight circumstance which perversencss 
turns into a charge or reproach, I began to reflect, and I 
soon found the occasion of the calumny. It was this: I 
was walking in the Pump Room in conversation with a 
friend; a passage was quoted from Horace, the accuracy 
of which was questioned, and as I had a Horace in my 
pocket I took it out and read the words. This was the 
plain dit of wire which factious malignity sharpened into 
a pin to pierce my reputation.” How many ugly pine 
have been manufactured out of even smaller bits of wire 
than even that! 

Srray Gems.—Every body complains of his memory— 
nobody of his judgment. . . . Phebus endows the weak 
poet, like the statue of Memnon, only with sound. . . By 
so tnuch the more are we inwardly foolish, by how much 
we strive to seem outwardly wise.—sSt. Gregory in Mor. . . . 
Those who understand the value of time treat it as pru- 
dent people do their money—they make a little go a 
great way.—Hanway. . . . If you do not keep pride out 
of your souls, and your souls out of pride, God will keep 
your souls out of heaven.—Dyer. . . . There is a greater 
depravity in not repenting of sin when it has been com- 
mitted than in committing it at first. To deny, as Peter 
did, is bad; but not to weep bitterly, as he did, when we 
have denied, is worse.— Payson. . . . Peter stood more 
firmly after he had lamented his fall than before he fell, 
insomuch that he found more grace than he had lost.— 
St. Ambrose in Ser. ad Vineula. . . . He who is always his 
own counselor will often have a fool for his client— 
Hunter. . . . Temptations are a file which rub off much 
of the rust of self-confidence—Finelon. . . . The most 
mischievous liars are those who keep just on the verge 
of truth... . Gravity is the ballast of the soul. ... 
Learning hath gained most by those books by which the 
printers have lost. . . . Contentment consisteth not in 
adding more fuel, but in taking away some fire... . 
Moderation is the silken string running through the 
pearl chain of all virtues. . . . Scorm no man for his 
poverty; honor no man for his wealth.— Turkish Prov. 

ANOTHER WorD To THE FRIENDS OF THE REPOSITORY.— 
Will you, dear friends, bear another word of exhortation 
from your friend, the editor? 

Of our brother ministers we would inquire, Have you 
done all you could to promote the circulation of the Re- 
pository among the members of your congregations? 
Has effort been made—prompt, energetic effort? Has the 
congregation—nay, the whole neighborhood—been can- 
vassed by yourselves, or by agents appointed by you, to 
obtain subscribers? Now is the time for action; not a 
moment is to be lost. Continue, brethren, to roll up our 
subscription list. 

Will not our old and present subscribers help us? You 
receive the work to your own home and give it a hearty 
welcome; but may you not be the instrument of send- 
ing it to the HOME OF YOUR NEIGHBOR? Show this vum- 
ber to him, to his wife, to his daughter, and invite them 
to subscribe for the volume. Let them see the work, its 
contents, its engravings, the beauty of its mechanical ex- 
ecution, and tell them all this is to be had for Two DoL- 
tars. They will hardly be able to resist the temptation 
to subscribe. Your pastor will be ready to receive it, and 
transmit the money. 
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